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INTRODUCTION AND EDITOR'S FORWARD 


The contemporary problems of the nations of Southeast Asia 
result from the cultural impact of the West on old orders of native 
society incapable of coping with the complexities of life in a world 
dominated by advanced technical societies. Economic exploitation 
aside, perhaps the most valid complaint which can be lodged against 
the former colonial powers is that, in contradistinction to their human- 
itarian and religious ideals, they failed to make any great effort to 
provide their colonies with the economic and institutional means to 
cope with inherited and acquired problems. However, while the sud- 
den exposure of indigenous social orders to Western analytical culture 
produced deep seated disorders in these societies, it must be remem- 
bered that the coming of the West terminated the incessant and ter- 
rible warfare between the various ethnic groups which had char- 
acterized the pre-European period, created nations where there had 
been no nations before, introduced ideas of parliamentary democracy, 
and brought about some permanent economic advancement. The suc- 
cess of the European invader reflected the power derived from the 
possession of superior technical knowledge and the rise of strong, 
centralized political systems in the European states. However, it is 
dangerous to assume that the conquerors were more advanced than the 
conquered in other cultural areas. 

EKurorean ventures in the Southeast Asia of the 16th century 
encountered civilizations of a high level. These civilizations possessed 
established and unique forms of social organization, advaneed forms 
of religious organization and a flourishing literature, architecture and 
art. Such magnificent architectural legacies as the Khmer capital of 
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Angkor-wat in Cambodia, the palaces and temples of the Burmese 
Empire at Pagan, Ava and Rangoon, and the Borobudhur monument 
of the Sailendra dynasty in Java bear silent but eloquent tribute to 
the civilizations which are expressed in them. 

Nor were the cultural achievements of Southeast Asia simple 
imitations of the great Chinese and Indian civilizations which flour- 
ished to either side. While it is true that Southeast Asia is heavily 
indebted to both, particularly the Indian, in art, religion, literature 
and language, the cultures of Southeast Asia achieved unique syn- 
theses through selective absorption and adaptation of those cultural 
elements which they found congenial. Perhaps an illustration of this 
is to be seen in the fact that, except for Java, Buddhism rather than 
Hinduism was widely adopted throughout Southeast Asia while it 
died out almost completely in the country of its origin. The gradual 
dissemination of Buddhism (from its inception in India in the sixth 
century B.C. through the Christian era) in Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam and the introduction of Islam into the 
Indonesian Archipelago, the Malay States and the Philippine Islands 
in the 14th and 15th centuries are perhaps the most significant events 
in the cultural history of the area. 

In general, political organization in the pre-European period was 
characterized by personal rule and authority on the basis of estab- 
lished custom and tradition. Political authority was centered in the 
person of a ruler, often not hereditary, who delegated powers and 
functions to a group of ministers and administrators. The life of the 
masses, however, was organized around the community, generally a 
village community, with which, for the most part, the machinery of 
the central government had little contact. Thus, at this level, a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy existed, local affairs being administered 
by an hereditary official usually in accordance with, and to some 
degree subject to, the ‘‘law’’ of custom. 

Although theoretically, land was ultimately owned by the sov- 
ereign, economic life was organized around individual ownership of 
land held under a kind of community retainership. Production was 
almost entirely agricultural and was organized for a ‘‘barter and 
subsistence’? form of economic life. The production of ‘‘cottage in- 
dustry’’ goods, chiefly textiles of high quality, supplemented agricul- 
tural production. 

Social life centered around the family unit and the community. 
Appropriate religious institutions and personnel were maintained at 
the community level by the surpluses of the community economy. Edu- 
cation was almost entirely religious in nature and was disseminated 
largely through community religious institutions. In Buddhist coun- 
tries, at least, the religio-educational structure also served as an avenue 
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for social mobility. Each of these aspects of community life was the 
product of a long evolutionary process and interacted with each of 
the other aspects in a highly complex manner to form a stable and 
relatively unchanging ‘‘way of life.’’ 


II 


The appearance of Portuguese shipping in South Asian waters at 
the turn of the 15th century was an event which was to be of un- 
paralled significance for these ways of life. Having liberated their 
homeland from the Moors, the Portuguese assumed the offensive in an 
attempt to locate and seize control of the ‘‘Spice Islands,’’ and con- 
currently, to destroy forever the power of the ‘‘infidel.’’ Rapid 
Portuguese expansion in Southeast Asia culminated in the seizure of 
the port of Malacca in 1511 and with it control of the trade of South- 
east Asia and the coastal trade moving between India and China. 
Prior to the Spanish conquest of Portugal in 1580, the Portuguese had 
managed to restrict Spanish activity in the area to the Philippine Is- 
lands. However, Portuguese predominance could not long withstand 
the crushing defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 and the decline 
of Spanish power at the hands of England and the Netherlands. 

In an extension of the European wars of liberation between the 
Netherlands and Spain, Dutch shipping commenced to strike at Port- 
uguese sources of wealth in Southeast Asia, and in a campaign of ever 
increasing intensity, which culminated in the fall of Malacca in 1641, 
drove their enemies from the area. Like the Portuguese before them, 
the motivation of the Dutch was two-fold: defeat of a hated enemy 
and desire for monopoly control of the lucrative spice trade which 
centered around the group of islands now known as the Moluccas. 

In pursuance of their policy of monopoly control, the Dutch soon 
found it necessary to take measures against their erstwhile European 
ally England, whose ships had followed those of the Dutch to South- 
east Asia and whose activities constituted a serious ‘‘leakage’’ in the 
monopoly. Such was the disparity in strength between them that, in 
a series of actions which took place throughout the late 17th and the 
18th centuries, the Dutch were able to compel the English to restrict 
their activities largely to India while strengthening their own hold 
at strategic points throughout the Indonesian Archipelago. 

It was not until the late 18th and early 19th centuries — and then 
with the help of the Napoleonic wars — that English expansion into 
Southeast Asia was to take place. English settlements were established 
at Penang in 1786 and, following the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War in 
1796, at Malacca. Control of the Indonesian Archipelago passed tem- 
porarily into English hands between 1811 and 1816 as a consequence 
of Napoleon’s occupation of the lowlands. 
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A succession of Anglo-Burmese Wars in 1824-26, 1852-53, and 
1885 brought Burma under English sovereignty while French rule 
was imposed on what are now Laos, Cambodia and’ Vietnam in a 
succession of wars between 1857 and 1895. The Kingdom of Siam 
was permitted to exist as a buffer state between these two powers, 
thereby becoming the only Southeast Asian state to retain its inde- 
pendence. Following the Spanish-American War in 1898, control of 
the Philippines passed to the United States, an event aptly labeled 
‘‘the great American aberration.’’ Thus ended the period of the 
physical expansion of the West into Southeast Asia. 


III 


While the motivating force of the earlier phase of expansion was 
the desire for monopoly control of the spice trade, political control 
was considered to be desirable only where necessary to insure that 
trade. Gathering in the rapid maturation of the industrial revolution 
in Europe, however, were forces which were to change the character of 
colonial relations and cause profound disturbances in the social orders 
of the countries of Southeast Asia. Most of the major problems con- 
fronting the nations of Southeast Asia today, arose from the impact 
of the dynamic economies and rationalized institutions of the West 
upon indigenous cultures. 

From the middle of the 19th Century on, a highly competitive 
and nationalistic Europe began to search for markets and for prestige. 
Both were readily available in Asia where European powers had 
previously established control of various areas for trade purposes. 
The European need for markets and later, for raw materials and fields 
for lucrative disposal of surplus capital, led to the organization of 
Asian economies for the benefit of European economies. This process 
involved the establishment of law and order, increased political and 
administrative control, the conversion of native economies to money 
economies, the conversion of production for subsistence to production 
for export, the imposition of Western legal systems derived in part 
from a vastly different system of economic organization, and educa- 
tion for secularized, commercial service rather than for religious, 
communal life. 

To trace the operation of some of these factors to their ultimate 
effect on the native social orders, let us start with the conversion of 
native economies to money economies. The emergence of a money 
economy was a stimulus which led to native production of surpluses 
and the cultivation of new land for that purpose. It presented new 
opportunities to groups of alien capitalists, chiefly Chinese and In- 
dian, who were permitted to function as economic middlemen for 
the dominant economic interests of the Europeans. In this situation 
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and in the importation of large numbers of aliens, chiefly Indian, as 
a source of cheap labor, is to be found the origin of the twin problems 
of the ‘‘plural societies’’ and the ‘‘plural economies’’ which so be- 
cloud the political and economic scenes in every Southeast Asian 
nation today. 

Large-scale alienation of land was almost certain to follow the 
activities of the foreign economic interests in obtaining reliable 
sources of supply and in regulating prices, the introduction of the 
economic practice of credit by Indian Chettyars and other middle 
men, and the imposition of the Western law of contract. This is par- 
ticularly so when one considers the existence of cultivators totally 
unfamiliar with and largely unprotected from the workings of the 
institutions of a money economy. 

Economic distress at the village level is the logical consequence 
of land alienation and this implies the disruption of custom; the de- 
terioration of political control — already weakened by the direct and 
to some extent even the indirect assumption of political control by 
Europeans —at the village or circle level; disorganization of the 
religious-educational structure and increasingly serious loss of social 
control. More specifically, economic distress at the community level 
brought about such things as the usurpation of communal land by 
individuals, the withering of the community religious structure, de- 
terioration in the education of the young for a ‘‘way of life,’’ disaf- 
fection among the clergy, deterioration of community cultural life, 
the physical movement of persons not subject to social control of any 
kind and serious increases in the rate of crime and litigation. 

In some areas, as in the Netherlands Indies, the early enaction 
of legislation prohibiting alienation of land, and a system of indirect 
administration had mitigating effects, but even in these areas a cer- 
tain amount of social dislocation was inevitable, and did, in fact occur. 


IV 


The 20th century ushered in a period of even more remarkable 
acceleration in the transition of these colonial areas to the social, 
economic and political forms of the modern world. The swift defeat of 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 was an object lesson the 
significance of which was widely recognized throughout Asia. The 
interwar period witnessed the growth of Westernized native élites and 
the rapid spread of many Western political concepts such as the Four- 
teen Points and ideas of self-determination, democracy and com- 
munism. The period was above all one of the rise and growth of 
militant nationalism. In the economic realm, the effects of the Great 
Depression on economies organized for primary production and de- 
pendent on prices in the world market did not escape the attention of 
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the politically conscious and economically observant among the in- 
digenous populations. 

The pace of the transition of the Southeast Asian nations was 
further accelerated by the startlingly swift succession of events of the 
fifth decade of the 20th century. The first of these events, Japanese 
invasion and occupation forcibly dissolved the political ties with 
Europe. During the war, indigenous organizations were formed; lead- 
ers acquired training and administrative experience in resistance 
groups or as collaborators in the Japanese administrative machine. 
With the defeat of the Japanese, well armed, organized and directed 
nationalist movements barred the way to easy reimposition of European 
political controls. As was clearly demonstrated in the Dutch ‘‘police- 
actions’’ in Indonesia, political control could be imposed only at the 
price of protracted and bitter armed struggle. Within the decade the 
nations of Southeast Asia had become independent, while to the North, 
their massive neighbor China had become Communist. 


V 


Nationalism in the nations of Southeast Asia is directed toward 
the full realization of a democracy which will ensure the liberty, 
dignity and prosperity of the individual. However, problems of under- 
developed economies, population pressure on available resources, rep- 
resentative government, public health, education, foreign oriented 
minorities and open or covert aggression constitute enormous barriers 
to the realization of this goal. As there is no force but that of the 
Westernized élite to lead the way in the solution of these gigantic 
problems, it would seem that democracy of the type known in the 
free world can be achieved only through centralized government direc- 
tion and control. 

Nor can definitive answers be posited as to the final position of 
these nations in the bipolar world. However, it seems fairly safe to 
state that the evolution and development of these new nations must 
continue to be accompanied by the social safeguards and institutions 
which presently occupy such a prominent place in the various national 
platforms, or the totalitarian alternative will indeed be rendered 
inevitable. 

It is hoped that this issue of the Journal of International Affairs 
will impart to the reader some insight into the dynamics of Southeast 
Asia’s transition from feudalism to the social, economic and political 
forms of the modern world and some indication of the origin, direction 
and significance of the changes occurring in Southeast Asia today. 


JOHN F. Kruse 








BURMA 


by Frank N. Trager and U Hla Maung 


Professor Trager is a former director of "Point Four" in Burma and is 
presently Research Professor of Government and Director of the Burma 
Reseach Project at New York University. 


His Excellency, U Hla Maung, a retired Indian Civil Servant, was 
formerly Secretary of the Ministry of National Planning of Burma and 
is presently the Ambassador of the Union of Burma to Yugoslavia. 


On January 1, 1886, Lord Dufferin, Viceroy of India, issued the 
following terse proclamation: 


By command of the Queen-Empress it is hereby notified that 
the territories, governed by King Thibaw will no longer be under his 
rule, but have become part of Her Majesty’s dominions, and will 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure be administered by such officers as 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India may from time to time 
appoint. 


The Third Anglo-Burmese War of 1885 had thus resulted in the loss 
of what remained of Burma’s independence, and all Burma became 
a province of India. The direct annexation of Burma by Great Britain, 
instead of the replacement of Thibaw with a more acceptable mem- 
ber of the Burmese royal family, was partially responsible for the war 
of ‘‘pacification’’ which followed. Pacification in Burma required an 
army of 32,000 troops and 8,500 military police and lasted for at least 
five years. From the end of pacification in 1890, to 1923, when 
Dyarchy was introduced, Burma was ruled and developed by that 
amazing bureaucracy, the Indian Civil Service.’ 

After annexation, the impact of the West upon Burma was ac- 
celerated and was disturbing to Burmese society. On the surface it 
appeared that all was well,? but appearances were deceptive. The 
deterioration of Buddhism under British rule inspired early forms 
of nationalist organization and rebelliousness, particularly among the 
clergy. From the formation of the Young Men’s Buddhist Association 


1 An excellent analysis of British rule is to be found in J. S. Furnivall’s Colonial 
Policy and Practice. Cambridge University Press. 1948. 


2 Joseph Dautremer, French Consul in Rangoon from 1904-1908, believed that 
the English had created in Burma “une colonie modele,” which the French would do 
well to ‘emulate in Indo-China.” 
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in 1906 to the student strikes of 1920-1921 and the rural uprising led 
by Saya San in 1931, Buddhism and its institutions were sources of 
anti-British, anti-colonial inspiration. 

But it is doubtful whether this cultural matrix could of itself 
have succeeded in fostering the rising tide of Burmese nationalism. 
Account must also be taken of social factors long operative in Burmese 
history. Burma had escaped the Indian blight of caste; her people 
had enjoyed a wide measure of social mobility, and extremes of eco- 
nomic stratification had been avoided. Although the Burmese political 
structure had been both hereditary and feudal, the overwhelming 
majority of its citizens lived in villages ruled by a headman and 
enjoyed an enormous amount of what J. 8S. Furnivall has called 
‘‘popular self-goverment.’’ We would call it a variation of ‘‘town 
meeting’’ democracy. 

The discontent arising from disruption of these aspects of Burmese 
society was augmented by the frustrations of Burmese exposed for 
two generations to Western education. This fairly typical colonial 
phenomenon produced a growing political consciousness among stu- 
dents and members of the white collar class of middle echelon Burmese. 
They had ample cause for complaint. Land had been alienated to the 
extent that at the end of British rule in 1948 two-thirds of all rice 
lands were held by non-resident landlords. The Indian Civil Service 
was officered almost exclusively by the English up to Dyarchy in 
1923. At the beginning of World War II approximately two-thirds 
were still English and non-Burman, as were three-fourths of the 
Police Service, Class I officers. Other branches of the government 
including the army and the higher courts showed a similar composi- 
tion. Although Burma was a relatively rich country and profitable 
colony, the Burman ‘‘remained comparatively poor’’ and became in- 
creasingly aware of the fact. Moreover, health services and educa- 
tional facilities left much to be desired in quality and distribution 
throughout the country.’ 


Nationalist feelings were intensified through the impact of the 
West upon a rising urbanized élite. This élite, drawn from the coun- 
tryside to the cities, seldom, if ever, lost its rural roots. Thus they 
maintained contact with a mass base responsive to nationalist agita- 
tion. From the middle 1930’s onward, Marxist, anti-imperialist 
sloganeering also helped to rationalize if not to inspire this move- 


3 G. E. Harvey. British Rule in Burma 1824-1842. pp. 26-28, 31, 44-48, 66. These 
and other factors are cited by Harvey. This is not the place to determine what Harvey 
calls the “partisan claims—the conventional claim that we [the British] developed 
the country, the nationalist retort that we exploited it — because there are too many im- 
ponderables, and even if the question could be settled on a balance sheet the statistics 
are defective.” See Ibid. p. 59. 
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ment. When the Thakin group, the avante garde of the Burmese in- 
dependence movement, joined the Japanese and fought against the 
British in the early years of World War II, they did so not because 
they were racists responding to the Japanese appeal of ‘‘ Asia for the 
Asians,’’ although this issue is deeply imbedded in the upsurge of 
Asian nationalism against the concept of the ‘‘white man’s burden.’’ 
They did so because they were following, in a crude way, the policies 
of Marxist-Leninist anti-imperialism. The Thakins used the occasion 
of the international war to wage a war for national liberation. They 
dropped their Japanese allies and rejoined the British when, after 
1943, they became convinced that the Japanese did not mean to advance 
the cause of genuine Burmese independence.* 

Whether or not the nationalistic and Westernized élite which 
led Burma to ultimate independence would have settled, as did those 
in India, Pakistan and Ceylon for Dominion or Commonwealth status, 
is debatable. At the end of the war the British government attempted 
to impose on Burma a type of control which was in fact less advanced 
than that under which Burma was governed after the India Act of 
1935. In 1947, when the Burmese were offered an option by the 
Attlee Government, it was or appeared to be too late for considering 
membership in the Commonwealth. Whatever sentiment there may 
have been for retaining a British connection has evaporated with 
the incredibly inept execution of the unaccountably bad policies out- 
lined in the White Paper of June, 1945 (emd. 6635). The Burmese 
led by the Thakin group of the war-time coalition party known as the 
Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League chose independence.’ Britain, 
by accepting the Attlee policy — ‘‘we do not desire to retain within 
the Commonwealth and Empire any unwilling peoples .. . it is for 
the people of Burma to decide their own future’’® — regained much 
good will in Burma. 

An independent Burma re-entered the community of nations on 
January 4, 1948. She had already adopted a Western-type constitu- 


+ Most illuminating on this point is a passage in Burma Under the Japanese by 
Prime Minister U Nu, New York, 1954, p. 7. Nu, one of the Thakins, was a political 
prisoner in the Mandalay Jail. In early 1942, General Wang, a friend, visited him and 
offered him freedom in return for aiding China and the Allies. The exchange between 
them — worth reading in full — indicates that if Wang could get the British to “‘pro- 
claim our independence now or promise it as soon as the war is over .. . we will help 
you. [Otherwise} we will worry you . . . we [will] do all we can to injure the English.” 


5 This is not to imply that the Governor of Burma in 1945, Sir Reginald Decmene 
Smith and the White Paper were solely responsible for Burma's choice. Burma from 
1886 did not even have the wry satisfaction of retaining her identity as a colony. She 
became a province of British India, ruled by British and Indian civil servants. She was 
in effect a stepchild within the colonial family. 


6 Quoted by Ass’t Director of the Hansard Society, $. D. Bailey in “The Transfer 
of Power.” The Guardian. (Rangoon, Burma). Vol. I. No. 12. October 1954. p. 53. 
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tion in September, 1947. It is parliamentary in form, liberal demo- 
cratic in political orientation, welfare-statist in economic outlook and 
federal in structure.’ The Constitution of Burma does not include 
any reference to Burma as a ‘‘socialist’’ state. However, provisions 
in Chapters II, III and IV, indicate that the founding fathers of 
the Burmese Constitution held various socialist convictions. Provision 
is made for national economic planning; state ownership of public 
utilities; state or cooperative exploitation of natural resources; state 
aid to economic organizations ‘‘not working for private property.’’ 
Private property and private initiative are guaranteed but the state 
may expropriate land with compensation. (As in the days of the 
Burmese kings land is ‘‘ultimately’’ owned by the state). Land re- 
form and distribution receive major attention. Essentially, the state 
‘*shall regard the raising of the standard of living of its peoples’’ as 
a primary duty.® 

In short, the Constitution provides legal sanction for the social 
and political philosophy of its originators. The sources of their phi- 
losophy are not difficult to discover. These men, most of whom are 
still active leaders today, regard themselves as radicals inspired by 
the Burmese patriotism symbolized by General Bandoola who fought 
nobly against the British in the First Anglo-Burmese War from 1824- 
1826. As part of their English language schooling in Burma, they 
were introduced to the republican and revolutionary traditions of 
the 18th and 19th centuries.*° The Marxist, revolutions of the 20th cen- 
tury have made a deep impression. They adopted, particularly after 
the depression of the early 1930’s, a ‘‘peoples front’’ orientation sim- 
ilar to that of the several European socialist and communist parties. 
They appear to have ignored the significance of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
as they did also the implications of Japanese imperialist incursions 
into Manchuria and China in the early 1930’s. (China under Chiang 
and Mao was and is a feared big neighbor). Socialist and com- 
munist parties were not formed in Burma until well into the days of 
World War II, although there were avowed socialists and communists 
who worked together from the student strikes of 1936 to the com- 
munist insurrection in 1948. In reviewing this period of Burmese 


7 The Constitution is a 78-page document divided into a preamble, fourteen 
chapters and four schedules. For a brief and friendly interpretation of Burma's Con- 
stitution and Supreme Court see selection by Winslow Christian. Tulane Law Review, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, December 1951. p. 47 ff. 


8 Vid. Sections 23, 36, 41, 42, 44. 


® Note U Nu’s references to the American founding fathers in his speech before 
the Overseas Press Club, New York, July 6, 1955, and Indonesian President Soekarno’s 
speech in a similar vein at the opening of the Bandung Conference in April, 1955. Cf. 
Chester Bowles, The New Dimensions of Peace, New York, 1955. Sections V and VI. 
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history, one gets the impression that the leadership represented, to 
use an American analogy, ‘‘homespun democrats like Sam Adams,’’ 
rather than ‘‘ political thinkers like John Adams.’’ 

No sooner had Burma become independent than her nationalist 
and socialist-communist political unity was fractured by a series of 
rebellions sparked by two factions of the communist movement. The 
communist rebellion was aided by defections from the war-time resist- 
ance movement known as the Peoples Voluntary Organization and, in 
a major way, by the Karen National Defense Organization which 
sought a separate state for the important Karen ethnic minority. U 
Nu’s government barely survived the dark days of 1948-1950, but it 
did survive. Gradually it grew in strength and purpose. In the sum- 
mer of 1951 the first national elections ever held in Burma were 
initiated. When concluded in January, 1952, U Nu’s Socialist-led 
coalition, the AFPFL, had been overwhelmingly returned to power. 
Since then, despite stresses, this government has matured and con- 
fidently faces the prospect of similar success in the 1956 national 
elections. 

As indicated, the system of government adopted in independent 
Burma is a balance between the ideals of social justice and economic 
purpose on which the present leaders were nurtured throughout their 
struggle for independence, the strong individualism of the Burman 
and the acceptance of the basic forms of parliamentary democracy. 
It is democratic, in that the government is responsible to the popular 
will as expressed through freely elected representatives. In a sense it is 
even more significant that in the five year interim between elections 
all organs of government function on the principle of public ac- 
countability. A diligent and free press, for the most part, privately 
owned, symbolizes this element of accountability. It is also supported 
by the Government’s own Bureau for Special Investigation which, 
without favor, maintains a watchdog check on public operations . 

The administrative system, built on prewar foundations, has 
been carried forward, despite criticism, into the present. Since the 
aims of the prewar bureaucracy were different from the present aims 
of the government in Burma, additions to this structure are many, 
varied and not always in harmony. There is a deliberate move away 
from the colonial practice of bureaucratic control toward a more 
democratic organization of society at both the national and local 
level, where public affairs are controlled and directed by elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. Thus far, the move has been more ac- 
celerated in the sphere of public administration than in that of eco- 
nomic organization. Essentially, the Burmese are still feeling their way 
toward a harmonious blend of socialistic economic direction of society 
with the recognized forms of parliamentary democracy and individ- 
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ualism. Hence, the insistence in Burmese political thought that 
socialism in Burma must develop in harmony with, and must be 
adapted to the Burmese environment.’° 

Belief in parliamentary democracy and in the virtues of in- 
dividualism are two of the main features of this environment. The 
major aim of Government has accordingly been to preserve these 
forms, and to build a better society — economically, socially and polit- 
ically —on these foundations. 

Economically speaking, the principal aim of the Government is 
to reconstruct the entire economic system of Burma, badly damaged 
by war and insurrection. But repair of such damage will be a minor 
though essential part of the program. The aim as expressed in a re- 
cent Government publication (1954) — Pyidawtha, the New Burma — 
is ‘‘to create a new foundation for our new society, an economy capable 
of dynamic growth for the indefinite future.’’!! The task is stupendous, 
for the damage caused by war and insurrection was thorough and 
extensive and Burma does not possess the technical, administrative 
and financial resources necessary for building a modern economic 
society. The equipment her people worked with before the war was 
primitive. The few modern facilities she had — such as those in oil 
refining and transportation— were managed and operated by for- 
eigners, most of whom left the country after the war. Because the 
pressure of population in Burma is not heavy as it is in India, Pakis- 
tan, and China and because the Burmese adapt themselves readily to 
tools and machinery, her reconstruction is being planned in terms of 
modern technology and science. The evolution from primitive forms 
to modern technology is both necessary and beneficial, but the process 
will be slow and difficult. 

The Pyidawtha or welfare objectives of the Burmese Government, 
combined with a great lack of private entrepreneurial experience and 
resources, have led to the major reconstruction projects being planned 
and executed by the state. However, Burma’s approach to this problem 
is not dogmatic. Private enterprise is actively and openly aided and 
encouraged, foreign capital is weleomed and even in the sphere of 
state enterprises, partnership is eagerly sought with foreign private 
capital and enterprise. The Burmese attitude is one of realism, and 
while the socialist objective of economic organization — public owner- 


10 Cf. U Ba Swe: The Burmese Revolution, Rangoon, 1952, for the assertion of 
the Burmese Buddhist traditions as a necessary correlation of Burmese Marxism. 


11 Pyidawtha, The New Burma, p. 12. Also, “The New Burma sees no conflict 
between religious values and economic health. Spiritual health and material well-being 
are not enemies: They are natural allies . . . We can blend successfully the religious 
and spiritual values of our heritage with the benefits of modern technology” (p. 8 
and p. 10). 
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ship of the principal sources of production and distribution — con- 
tinues to guide Government policy the trend in Burma is toward the 
evolution of a mixed economy in the Scandinavian manner. 

The economic objective!” of Burma is to increase her gross domes- 
tie product — which in 1950-1951 was 30 per cent below the prewar 
level — to 7,000 million kyats (1 kyat = approximately 21 cents) per 
year by 1960, which would be approximately 30 per cent above the 
prewar figure. This would result in an increase of only 4 per cent 
in per capita production because of the estimated increase in popula- 
tion, but the increase in per capita consumption will be larger — 8.7 
per cent — because of the much greater concentration of production 
and profit in national hands. The total capital expenditure for achiev- 
ing these targets is estimated at 7,500 million kyats — one-third in 
foreign currencies and the balance in local expenditure. 


Burma today has achieved a measurable degree of success toward 
the attainment of these objectives. Parliamentary democracy func- 
tions with commendable efficiency; all the elections held so far, both 
locally and for the Federal Assembly, have been free; the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people have an effective voice in public affairs; the 
fundamental freedoms have been preserved and many plans of eco- 
nomic development and social welfare have been put into execution. 
But the obstacles'® are many. First, internal insurrection has pre- 
vented the economy from recovering as effectively and expeditiously 
as might otherwise have been possible. Thus, many sources of wealth 
—both potential sources and those well developed before the war — 
fail to make an adequate contribution to economic well-being. For- 
tunately, this condition is rapidly clearing up as a result of the suc- 
cessful policies and campaigns undertaken by the government and 
its army. 

Second, her political viability as a country wedged between rival 
political interests and ideologies has convinced Burma of the advis- 
ability of relying almost entirely on her own resources for economic 
reconstruction and development. These resources are inadequate for 
the purpose. Burma depends very largely on rice for earning the 
foreign exchange she needs to purchase capital equipment and serv- 
ices, and the rapidly declining position of rice in the world economy 
has made her extremely vulnerable economically. 

The recently concluded Peace and Reparations Treaty with Japan 
will compensate to some extent ($25 million a year for ten years in 


12 Vid. F. N. Trager: Towards A Welfare State in Burma, Reconstruction and 
Development 1948-1955. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955, for a full discussion of 
this. 


13 Trager, op. cit., pp. 53-60. 
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goods and services) for the fluctuations in the rice-trade.*. But 
Burma, has been forced to turn to the Soviet bloc in order to remedy 
some of the effects of the declining income’ from her rice surplus. 
Ceylon has had to make a similar move in order to dispose of her 
rubber. 

Third, Burma lacks the technical resources and the atmosphere 
for building a modern, technologically progressive economy and faces 
many acute problems of social and cultural adjustment inherent in 
the evolution from a technologically primitive to a technologically 
progressive society. 

These obstacles, however, are being faced and overcome with 
realism and courage. Burma’s progress toward the realization of her 
ideals is steady though slow. It is clear and now generally admitted 
that she will not attain her goals as rapidly as the early optimists 
had forecast. Burmese leadership has demonstrated that it can sur- 
vive war, communist and other insurrections and can move forward 
in planned progress. Experience in Burma with the Burmese usually 
convinces the observer of this, especially, when it is recalled that as 
of January 4, 1956, Burma has had but eight years of independence. 


14 Burma Weekly Bulletin, Rangoon, Sept. 29, Oct. 27 and Nov. 17, 1954. The 
Treaty was signed on Sept. 25, 1954. U.S. aid to Burma between 1950-53, terminated 
by Burma, amounted to $20 million. UN aid to Burma has annually averaged ap- 
proximately $700,000. Colombo Plan Aid to Burma, since she joined in 1952 will, by 
the end of fiscal year "56 amount to $680,000. (These figures are conversions from 
their respective currencies.) 


15 Vid. Ibid. August 11, 1955, Speech by Minister of Trade Development, U 
Raschid. It will be interesting to observe whether the current trilateral negotiations 
between the United States, Japan and Burma under U.S. Public Law 480 (disposal of 
surplus agricultural products) will lead to the reopening of bilateral negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Burma after the Burmese elections of 1956. 
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Former Senior Political Officer at the U. S. Embassy in Djakarta, 
Mr. Bone has been a member of the Southeast Asia Program at Cornell 
University and currently holds a Ford Fellowship for research on the 
West “Irian” dispute. 


With the completion of its first parliamentary election last Sep- 
tember and the holding of its current constituent assembly election, 
Indonesia has taken a long step toward political maturity. However 
grave may be the problems of the present and future, this young giant 
of Southeast Asia has apparently completed its stormy adolescence. Its 
80,000,000 people achieved their actual independence later than either 
Pakistan or India and then only as a result of hard-fought, hard-won 
battles. Officially, Indonesia celebrates its independence on August 
17th, the date in 1945 when President Sukarno and Vice-President 
Hatta, in a dramatic torchlight meeting of nationalist leaders, pro- 
claimed to the world Indonesia’s intent to become a nation in its own 
right. 

But for the next four years, Indonesia struggled for its life against 
the efforts of its prewar Dutch colonial masters to re-establish their 
rule. In addition to the havoe of four years of war, it faced two so- 
called ‘‘police actions,’’ in which the Dutch unleashed the full force of 
their modern mechanized equipment against the rifles and bamboo 
spears of the Indonesian independence fighters. But in spite of this, 
and aided by world opinion, the indomitable courage of Indonesia’s 
barefooted patriots and the diplomatic skill of its leaders forced the 
Dutch to withdraw and officially hand over sovereignty on December 
27, 1949. Only from that date has Indonesia been able to shape its 
own destiny. 

But the long years of the independence struggle had taken a heavy 
toll. As Indonesia’s present Finance Minister, Dr. Sumitro, has ex- 
pressed it: ‘‘Too many do not realize that years of occupation, internal 
strife, two military actions, disruption of productive output, disintegra- 
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tion of authority, social dislocations, and all that these things entail, 
cannot fail to make their effects felt for years and years to come.’’ And 
indeed, the problems facing the new state a short six years ago were 
staggering. 

The Round Table Conference, held at The Hague in the fall of 
1949 between Dutch, Indonesian and United Nations representatives, 
was responsible for a number of these. As part of the price for inde- 
pendence, Indonesia was obliged to accept the debts of the former 
Netherlands East Indies Government amounting to approximately 4.3 
billion guilders (nearly $1.13 billions at the then existing exchange 
rates). Repayment at the rate of 500,000 guilders a year represented a 
heavy drain on the impoverished resources of the infant state. Par- 
ticularly resented by Indonesians was the fact that a considerable 
portion of this debt had been incurred by the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment in an effort to destroy the independence movement. The 
financial and economic agreements of the Round Table Conference 
have been a source of bitterness in Dutch-Indonesian relations ever 
since. They played a large part in the Indonesian decision of 1954 to 
withdraw from the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, established by the 
Conference, and to renegotiate the Dutch-Indonesian financial agree- 
ments. 


The independent nation of Indonesia emerged from the Round 
Table Conference as a federal union of 16 states. Present at the 
Conference was the so-called Federalist Group, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the various autonomous states which the Dutch had 
sponsored between 1946 and 1949. The Indonesian Republic with its 
capital at Jogja on Java felt itself, in terms of both territory (most of 
Java and Sumatra) and population (over 31,000,000), to be the only 
representative of the Indonesian people. The federal states it regarded 
as Dutch puppets created to aid a ‘‘divide and rule’’ policy. The 
representatives of the Republic accepted the federalist concept only 
with reluctance. By August 17, 1950, the federal structure had com- 
pletely disintegrated and a unitary republic, constitutionally guaran- 
teeing adequate autonomy to the various areas, was established. But 
the whole episode of the federal experiment served as yet another 
embittering factor in relations with the Netherlands. 

But even worse in this connection was the emergence of the New 
Guinea (Irian) issue from the Pandora’s box of the Round Table Con- 
ference. Both Indonesian groups at the Conference vigorously asserted 
the new nation’s sovereignty over the Dutch half of this vast island, 
but without avail. The issue was left to be settled in future discussions 
between the Dutch and Indonesians. Over the years it has proved to be 
the major irritant in relations between the two countries, Indonesia 
basing its claims to sovereignty on its position as legal successor to the 
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former Netherlands Indies Government, and the Dutch asserting their 
obligation to the native population. Twice, in 1954 and 1955, the issue 
provided one of the focal points of conflict between, on the one hand, 
the new Asian nations, supported by the Soviet Union, its satellites 
and the Arab bloc, and, on the other, the so-called colonial powers. 

Owing to its unhappy heritage from the colonial period, the new 
nation began its independent existence with one of the world’s lowest 
literacy rates—estimated at only four per cent in 1942. Its need for 
trained, or even sufficiently adequate, government personnel was 
desperate; this still remains a serious problem. The creating of an 
administrative tradition has been a time-consuming process. No less 
difficult has been the problem of drastic shortages of such professional 
groups as doctors (one for every 57,000 people) and teachers. 

At its very birth, the new state found its internal peace threatened 
by various subversive groups. The most menacing of these was the 
Moslem extremist group in Western Java, the Dar-ul-Islam, which 
since mid-1948 had been arming itself to establish an Islamic state, 
replacing the Indonesian Republic’s secular state based on the Pant- 
jasila (Five Principles) of President Sukarno. Time has brought little 
improvement to this particular problem. Indeed the Dar-ul-Islam has 
been able to extend its influence to northern Sumatra (Atjeh) and the 
Central Celebes, where armed gangs operate in its name. If Indonesia’s 
modern-minded Moslem Party, the Masjumi, had won the initial par- 
liamentary election of last fall, its program for a state basically 
organized on Islamic principles would have proved sufficiently attrac- 
tive to bring an end to the Islamic extremist movement, according to 
most observers. The Masjumi’s great rival and the victor in the elec- 
tions was the xenophobic Indonesian National Party. The National- 
ists have always regarded the Dar-ul-Islam as a purely military 
problem. They attribute it, along with other less serious threats, to the 
machinations of the Dutch, who provide the Nationalist Party pantheon 
with a convenient whipping boy for any and all difficulties. 

An enormous task confronting Indonesia then and now has been 
to reorient its economy from that of an essentially colonial raw material 
supplier to one more appropriately balanced. Closely related to this 
problem has been that of improving living conditions for the masses. 
In this connection, the 1950 Constitution sets forth the high ideal that 
every Indonesian worker ‘‘has the right to a just remuneration, ensur- 
ing an existence consonant with human dignity for himself and his 
family.’’ 

In terms of foreign policy since 1950, Indonesia has found it dif- 
ficult to follow its avowed principles of ‘‘an independent but active 
foreign policy.’’ Especially during the Korean War it frequently found 
itself caught between the requirements of its UN membership and its 
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desire to remain free of allegiance to any bloc. The interpretation given 
to the independent policy by the Nationalist Party, which will dominate 
the first cabinet formed on the basis of a popularly-elected Parliament, 
has tended to regard all Western nations as being imperialist-minded, 
whether territorially, economically or culturally, while taking Soviet 
Russia and Communist China at face value. Hence, American spon- 
sored technical assistance has been viewed askance while Soviet prom- 
ises have been listened to with eager attention. It seems probable, now 
that it has a popular mandate behind it, that the forthcoming 
Nationalist Party Cabinet will open an intensified drive for the ‘‘In- 
donesianization’’ of all business enterprises and make the way of the 
Western investor increasingly hard. 


On the balance sheet, Indonesia’s great strides in the last ten 
years has been in solving its illiteracy problem. All observers testify 
to the tremendous progress made in this connection; the government’s 
claim that illiteracy has been reduced to 45 per cent and its hope of 
eliminating it completely by 1961 do not seem too unrealistic. The 
Indonesian student body, consisting of 2,000,000 at the close of the 
colonial period, has now increased to 8,000,000, and the number of 
primary schools has grown from 18,000 in 1940 to 32,000 in 1954. In 
economic terms, there has been much progress toward increased food 
production. A scant three years ago Indonesia was forced to import 
over a half-million tons of rice to feed its burgeoning population. 
Today it is able to meet its own needs. This is no small accomplishment 
when it is realized that the Indonesian population, which in 1940 was 
at least over 70,000,000, had by 1953 more than compensated for losses 
during the difficult years of war and revolution, and that today, with 
a population certainly in excess of 80,000,000, it continues to increase 
at the rate of 1.5 per cent annually. 

Less successful over the past six years have been attempts to 
consolidate government control over the 3,000 miles of the great island 
archipelago. In part this has been due to the activity of religious 
extremist groups, such as the Dar-ul-Islam. Far more, however, it has 
been due to the failure of the unitary state, established in 1950, to 
satisfy desires for local autonomy among Indonesia’s varied racial 
groups. It must be realized that Indonesia is composed of some sixty- 
odd racial groups, the largest of which is that of the 36,000,000 Java- 
nese, followed by 9,000,000 Sundanese who occupy Western Java. Sheer 
weight of numbers has given the Javanese a preponderance which has 
excited suspicion among such fiercely independent people as the Atjeh- 
nese of Northern Sumatra, whom it took the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment forty years of warfare to bring to heel. This fear of Javanese 
domination, and resentment at being governed by officials sent from 
Djakarta, have played a potent part in the dissident movements which 
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have broken out in Atjeh and the Central Celebes in recent years. 
Until the desire of the autochthonous minority racial groups for greater 
autonomy are met, and until they are able to have a sense of identifica- 
tion with the Djakarta government, they will continue to be a source 
of potential subversion. In the Celebes, for example, there has in 
recent years been bitter feeling over government requisitioning of the 
highly profitable copra crop — the area’s chief source of income. Local 
spokesmen have charged that the crop was sold abroad at considerable 
profit without the Celebes’ ever receiving any benefits such as im- 
proved roads or new schools. 

But, in addition to the problem of local autonomy for its various 
areas, Indonesia is faced with equally if not more serious minority 
group problems of yet another kind. These, in particular, center about 
its large Chinese minority. When the first Dutch ships reached Java 
in 1594, Chinese traders were already there. So impressed was the 
great seventeenth-century governor-general, Jan Pieterszoen Coen, with 
this ‘‘diligent, industrious and unweaponed people’’ that he even 
proposed raiding the coasts of China to increase Java’s Chinese popula- 
tion. His enthusiasm has been less and less often shared. Today, In- 
donesia’s 2,500,000 Chinese constitute Southeast Asia’s largest built-in 
fifth column. Favored economically by the Dutch regime, the Chinese 
have long had a stranglehold on commercial activity in most sections 
of Indonesia. Scattered the length of Indonesia’s 3,000 miles they form 
an excellent intelligence network. With that superb instinct for sur- 
vival which characterizes the overseas Chinese, they have been giving 
their support to Mao Tse-tung since 1950. On the part of the older 
generation, this support has been given with reluctance. On the part 
of the youth, hundreds of whom go to China for education every year, 
there is apparently much enthusiasm. And for the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party, which looks to Peking rather than Moscow, the Chinese 
population provides a golden goose. Most observers believe that the 
substantial funds of the party come from the Peking Embassy via 
levies on the local Chinese. The vexing problem of dual nationality has 
long been a subject of uneasy negotiation between Peking and Dja- 
karta. 

Indonesia’s other large ‘‘foreign’’ minorities comprise the Eura- 
sian, Arab and Indian groups — all under 100,000 in number. Most 
pathetic among these are the Eurasian ‘‘castaways of colonialism,’’ 
highly favored under the Dutch but now embittered expatriates in the 
land of their birth, clinging to their Dutch passports and, in large part, 
existing on doles from the Netherlands High Commissioner’s Office. 
The long-settled Arab group is particularly active commercially, as is 
the Indian minority which does not share the status of the Arabs. 
These two groups are likely to remain in Indonesia. For the Eurasians 
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the only solution seems to be emigration, or a realistic acceptance of 
the fact that their only future lies in Indonesia. To date they have 
evinced little disposition to face this fact. 


_Indonesian political life since Independence has been distinguished 
by the dichotomy between Nationalist and Moslem political movements, 
the multiplicity of its parties, and the non-representative character of 
the legislative branch. Composed of some 230 members, the unicameral 
House of Representatives, which Indonesia has had since 1950, repre- 
sented successive layers of members appointed according to estimated 
party strength. From the beginning the intention to hold elections was 
clear, but years of war and revolution had made this impossible. Hence 
it was only this fall that Indonesia was able to hold its first parliamen- 
tary elections. Elections for a constituent assembly to draft a new 
constitution began in December. 


In the period between 1950 and 1955, the 230 members of the House 
were divided among some twenty different political groupings falling 
roughly into the three major categories of religious, nationalist and 
Marxist. Dominating the political scene has been the constant rivalry 
between Indonesia’s largest Moslem political party, the Masjumi, and 
the Indonesian Nationalist Party. The latter group represents a post- 
war revival, under many of the same leaders, of the prewar party of 
the same name which President Sukarno founded. The President, tech- 
nically above parties, has long been regarded as sympathetic to the 
postwar Nationalist Party. 

In its program, the party has based itself on a doctrine of ‘‘prole- 
tarian nationalism’’ (marhaenism) which seeks to be all things to all 
men. Its political activity has been characterized by an opportunism 
which has led it to cooperate sometimes with its greatest rival, the 
Masjumi, and sometimes with the Indonesian Communist Party. It 
favors a secular state organized on the basis of President Sukarno’s 
philosophy of the Five Points (the Pantjasila), which comprise: 
Nationalism, Internationalism, Democracy, Social Justice and Belief 
in God. 

The Masjumi is committed to the organization of a state based 
on the teachings of Islam, although wings of the party have varying 
interpretations. In the House of Representatives it worked closely with 
the numerically small but intellectually influential Socialist Party 
and with the two Christian minority parties, the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Christian. In November, 1952, it was weakened, as last Sep- 
tember’s election showed, by the defection of its conservative wing, 
the Nahdatul Ulama (Association of Islamic Teachers), which, based 
on a nationwide network of village religious teachers, organized its 
own political group. 
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The multiplicity of parties and the smallness of their parliamen- 
tary representation — not even the Masjumi and the Nationalist parties 
had more than 40 members each — has meant that Indonesian cabinets 
of the past five years have consisted of shaky and quarreling coalitions 
of from nine to twelve parties. As in France, the result has not been 
beneficial either to consistency of program or to fruition of accomplish- 
ment. Until 1953 is was accepted as axiomatic that any cabinet must 
include both the Nationalists and the Masjumi. 

But when in August of that year, after a 58-day crisis, the cabinet 
of Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, former Indonesian Ambassador to the 
United States, was formed, a change took place. The Nationalist Party, 
with President Sukarno’s powerful but covert support, took the gamble 
of bypassing the Masjumi and relying on communist parliamentary 
support for its slim majority. During the previous year, relations 
between the two major parties had become increasingly bitter. In 
particular, feelings had come to a head over the question of Army 
reforms. The young, dynamic, modern-minded Sultan of Jogja, Defense 
Minister in the previous Cabinet, had wished to rationalize the In- 
donesian Army by reducing its swollen ranks from 250,000 to 100,000. 
In this he was backed by the Masjumi and the Socialists. Most affected 
by the cut would have been the officer group within the Army which 
had received its sketchy training under the Japanese. This group, com- 
posed of old guerrilla fighters, was supported by the Nationalists and 
the President, who had long viewed Masjumi’s plans for an Islamic 
state askance, and was hostile to the Socialists. The upshot of the 
embittered parliamentary discussion was that the Nationalist Party’s 
delegation bolted its own cabinet members to join with the Communists 
in passing a resolution aimed against the Sultan and his supporters. 
The next day the well-known October 17th affair occurred, when the 
Parliament building was sacked by a mob protesting the criticism of 
the Sultan. The Nationalists have always held that the Socialists, and 
the group of young Army officers influenced by them,*were respon- 
sible for the demonstrations. Relations between Masjumi and the Na- 
tionalists, strained at best, rapidly degenerated into open hostility. 

As a result, Dr. Ali formed his 12-party cabinet without the 
Masjumi, Socialists, Catholics and Protestant Christians. Communist 
parliamentary support was not hard to arrange. The Indonesian Com- 
munist Party had, twice in its long history as Southeast Asia’s oldest 
Communist Party (founded in 1920), been almost destroyed by ill- 
timed attempts at armed revolt in 1927 and in 1948. For fully a year 
before the events of 1953 it had been pursuing a new tack. Based on a 
variation of the well-known popular front tactic, the Communists had 
announced their willingness to cooperate with ‘‘all progressive bour- 
geois groups.’’ In return for parliamentary support, the party received 
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from the Ali Cabinet a freedom of action of which, as last fall’s 
election showed, it knew how to make skillful use. 

The two years of the Ali Cabinet (August, 1953 - July, 1955) were 
characterized by growing communist strength, mounting inflation 
caused largely by the Government’s reckless fiscal policies, increasing 
harassment of foreign business enterprise, constant police surveillance 
over opposition groups, and a foreign policy which leaned strongly 
towards the Soviet bloc. Within the Government itself the Nationalist 
Party methodically extended its grip over all key posts in the various 
ministries. But where Opposition charges of graft and corruption failed 
to affect the Cabinet’s fortunes, conflict with the Army succeeded. 

Last June, the Cabinet’s defense minister, himself a long-time 
fellow-traveller who represented a communist front group in the 
Cabinet, attempted to dictate the choice of a new chief of staff. This 
was so resented by the Army Officers Corps, which claimed the right 
to pass on the competence of its leaders, that first the minister and then 
the Cabinet were forced to resign. Replacing it was a moderate Masjumi 
Cabinet, led by Masjumi Parliamentary Leader Harahap and including 
Masjumi’s allied parties. This cabinet conscientiously hastened prep- 
arations for the parliamentary election on September 29th, when as 
all observers had long anticipated, the Masjumi would be triumphantly 
confirmed as spokesman for Indonesia’s 75,000,000 (90%) Moslem 
population. 

The election, organized on a complicated system of proportional 
representation, brought approximately 70% of Indonesia’s 43,000,000 
registered voters to the polls. To aid the illiterate, each party, following 
the Indian pattern, had its own distinctive symbol on the ballot. The 
voter indicated his choice by piercing the symbol with a pointed bam- 
boo stick. Contrary to general expectations, the Nationalist Party 
emerged from the election as Indonesia’s strongest, followed, in second 
and third places, by the Masjumi and Nahdatul Ulama. As the fruits 
of its long 4nd intensive campaign, Indonesia’s Communist Party 
garnered a surprising 22% of the vote. Most of the smaller parties 
suffered complete defeat or, like the once influential Socialists, sur- 
vived only as impotent splinter groups. 

The results are still too recent for analysis. They call for much 
soul-searching on the part of students of Indonesian developments. 
Why did virtually all observers so seriously underestimate the potency 
of the Nationalist political movement? Why in a country with a 90% 
Moslem population did the Moslem political movement receive barely 
50% of the vote when Masjumi alone was confidently anticipating from 
55% to 75%? What is the explanation for the support given the Com- 
munists by over a fifth of Indonesian voters? Just how much of a 
barrier to communism is Islam? What do the peasant masses really 
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think and feel? Have the elections had any effect in narrowing the 
already dangerous gap between élite and mass or will much the same 
group of people continue in power? How will the Army take the 
election results? 

If the unexpected strength shown by the Communists gives pause 
to that wing of the Nationalist Party which formerly courted their 
support, the prospects are good for the formation of a solidly based 
cabinet, which would follow a mildly leftist internal policy and a 
scrupulously impartial independent foreign policy welcoming much- 
needed Western technical assistance. If, however, the Nationalist 
left-wing group controls the party and again makes common cause 
with the Communists against their mutual enemy, the Masjumi, 
Indonesia will again be committed to the xenophobic anti-Westernism 
of the Ali Sastroamidjojo Cabinet, and to a policy of ‘‘proletarian 
nationalism’’ in domestic affairs. Such policies would make existence 
increasingly difficult for Western business enterprises, and yet leave 
communist activities to develop unhampered. 








VIET NAM, 1956 


by Ellen Hammer 


Presently residing in Paris where she is in close touch with developments 
in Indochina, Miss H is the author of the History Book Club selec- 
tion, "The Struggle for Indochina," and numerous other articles on Indo- 
chinese and French imperial questions. 





In the year 1802 Gia Long became emperor of the already ancient 
country of Viet Nam, which he had united under his rule, and his 
empire extended from the Gate of Nam Quang to the Camau Penin- 
sula, which is the Vietnamese way of saying that it stretched from the 
southern frontier of China to the southernmost point of what was later 
to become French Indochina. To the west lay the kingdoms of Luang 
Prabang in Laos and the Khmer Empire in Cambodia; and beyond 
them, the kingdoms of Siam and Burma. 

The era of colonialism has come and gone in Southeast Asia since 
that time. Siam had proved to be a convenient buffer between the 
British and French Empires and therefore had not lost its inde- 
pendence. Its neighbors regained theirs after the Second World War: 
first Burma, then Laos and Cambodia (the freedom of both was won 
almost entirely on Vietnamese battlefields) and, last of all, Viet Nam, 
after eight years of war. Viet Nam is both a very new state and a very 
old one, and in that fact lies the root of many of its difficulties. 

The Vietnamese can trace back their history some two thousand 
years, through ten centuries of Chinese occupation and a series of 
successive and (at least until the 20th century) successful attempts 
to expel the Chinese from the country. It was in Viet Nam and 
at the hands of a Vietnamese general that the great Mongol conqueror 
Kublai Khan was stopped on his triumphant march south, and defeated. 
Buddhist and Confucianist in character, Vietnamese society was 
grounded on moderation and regulated by tradition. It had a profound 
respect for education, which was open to all levels of the population, 
and the literacy rate was remarkably high; and it was ruled by its 
intellectuals under the supreme authority of the emperor, Although 
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the emperor was absolute, the practice of village autonomy was so 
ingrained in tradition that even the more acute of foreign observers 
tended to underestimate the degree to which this was in reality an 
effectively centralized government. However, it was government of a 
kind that was unknown in the West. The rights and duties of each 
Vietnamese were determined by his place in society, and that in turn 
was decided by the rank he achieved in the nationwide cultural 
examinations which were held every three years. A striking feature of 
this civilization was that the rich were held responsible for feeding 
the poor. 

When the French came to Viet Nam in the mid-19th cen- 
tury, their military force and technological superiority enabled them 
to impose their rule on the country; but that was not enough to win 
the allegiance of a population which had been accustomed to such a 
mellow and reasonable society. Much of the old life went on, preserved 
in peasant traditions and practices and carried on wherever possible 
by the leading Vietnamese families. And the monarchy retained its 
importance as a rallying point for the nation. Thus it was that the 
young emperor Ham Nghi, followed by the imperial court, led an 
insurrection against France which lasted for more than three years 
during the 1880’s; and in 1916 another young emperor, Duy Tan, 
attempted a second revolt. When this rising also failed and Duy Tan 
was deposed by the French, he joined two other emperors of Viet Nam 
who were already in French-imposed exile. The fact that three Viet- 
namese emperors were living in exile at the same time and that there 
were also in the royal family nationalist personalities like Cuong De 
and Buu Hoi, to whom the people liked to turn as expressions of the 
popular conscience, epitomized a nationalistic imperial tradition. This 
is in sharp contrast to the career of ex-emperor Bao Dai, recently 
repudiated by his own people (and not for the first time), whose grand- 
father was made an emperor by the French after Ham Nghi’s defeat, 
and whose father they put on the throne to replace Duy Tan. 

Under French colonial rule the Vietnamese people learned some- 
thing of Western material progress and civilization; and one tenth of 
the Vietnamese population, among whom the missionaries of various 
countries had long since been active, became Catholic. But the French 
regime did not succeed in leading this intelligent and industrious 
people to integrate the scientific and technological civilization of the 
West into the framework of their society. The French had the excuse 
that their colonial system has always been based upon the idea of 
assimilation, a generous utopia which called for converting the native 
inhabitants of the empire into Frenchmen, with all the rights and 
duties of citizens of metropolitan France. This was a revolutionary 
concept which might have transformed the practice of imperial] rule; 
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however, except in some small ‘‘old colonies,’’ it was not translated 
into practice. The rapid movement of history did not leave France 
enough time for assimilation to be achieved or even approximated in 
the larger areas under its flag. In Viet Nam, the unsuccessful attempt 
at assimilation had the effect of further disrupting the checks and 
balances which had enabled the old system to function throughout the 
centuries. At the same time, the practical result of the fiction that these 
people would one day be Frenchmen was to refuse them the right to 
any political organization as Vietnamese; and all training in individual 
responsibility and in self-government along Western lines was with- 
held from them. 

Along with their efforts at assimilation, which were much too 
little and much too slow, the French did try to associate Vietnamese 
traditionalist elements with their administration, but only some of 
these offered a genuine collaboration and only up to a point. It is true 
that a certain number of individuals out of personal interest went 
beyond this point and identified themselves more or less openly with 
the French colonial system, but as they did so they ceased to have any 
influence on the population. At the time of the Viet Minh war, French- 
men as well as British and American officials underestimated the 
depths and the extent of Vietnamese nationalism, failing to understand 
that such individuals had severed all links with the Vietnamese people 
so that they could speak for virtually no one except themselves; they 
could align themselves as closely as they chose with the French govern- 
ment, but they could not carry the population with them. This was 
primarily the case with Bao Dai, who was false to the nationalistic 
tradition of the Nguyen dynasty founded by Gia Long, to which he 
claimed to belong. It was also the case with the various prime ministers 
appointed by Bao Dai, with the possible exception of Nguyen Phan 
Long (who held office briefly in 1950) and with the certain exception 
of Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Bao Dai had abdicated in 1945 in favor of the Viet Minh which 
at that time professed a policy of broad national union directed at 
achieving and consolidating the independence of Viet Nam. After the 
war broke out between the ‘‘Democratic Republic of Viet Nam’’ and 
France in 1946, the ex-emperor seemed to French officials to be a 
convenient personality about whom they could build an anti-Viet Minh 
policy. And so they brought him out of his voluntary exile in Hong- 
kong and eventually sent him back to Viet Nam, making him the 
titular head of whatever regions the French army managed to keep 
out of Viet Minh hands. To blame Bao Dai, as is so often done, because 
he failed to identify himself with his people and to act as a nationalist, 
is rather pointless under the circumstances in view of the fact that it 
was for the very reason of his poor record as a nationalist that he was 
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appointed Chief of State. It is true that under popular pressure on 
certain occasions he did actually assume nationalistic attitudes: thus 
in 1945 he appealed for Allied recognition of Vietnamese independence, 
and in 1948 he insisted on at least some French concessions in regard 
to Vietnamese unity and independence. But he never persevered in 
such attitudes, abandoning them as soon as they seemed to threaten 
his personal standing in French colonialist circles. 

The so-called State of Viet Nam, with Bao Dai at its head, was 
created in 1949 by French officials, who received encouragement from 
some British and American diplomats, with the deliberate and frankly 
avowed intention of winning over the non-communist majority of the 
Vietnamese population, at that time supporting the Viet Minh. Had 
this policy been linked with one of broad French concessions to non- 
communist leaders, it is conceivable that it might have had some 
chance of success, but such was not the case. French officials in Saigon 
(and it was they rather than the government in Paris who often made 
French Indochina policy) not only undertook to choose the men whom 
they desired the Vietnamese masses to follow, but also made it un- 
mistakably clear that those men would have little real authority, and 
that power, in practice if not always on paper, would remain in French 
hands. This self-defeating policy, which led the French to lose the 
Vietnamese war, turned the ‘‘State of Viet Nam’’ into a shadow 
regime during the war years. Even though it was recognized inter- 
nationally by more than thirty states and had an elaborate administra- 
tive structure ranging from a chief of state to a succession of prime 
ministers, governors, lesser officials and even the chief of staff of a 
national army, all of that had the unreality of a stage set. It existed 
in a political vacuum and the only cement which held the regime 
together was the French army. 

The ‘‘State of Viet Nam’’ not only failed to win over the non- 
communists fighting on the side of the Viet Minh, it also failed to 
enlist the active support of nationalists who, while living in areas 
under French control, were careful to have as little as possible to do 
with the government which nominally ruled them. They were the trum 
chan or attentistes, and in remaining aloof from what was supposed 
to be the official government of the country, they were carrying on 
the mood of resigned indifference which had become the Vietnamese 
custom under the French colonial regime. 

When in 1954 the war came to an end in Indochina, the existence 
of a substantial and influential proportion of the non-communist 
population who felt no ailegiance to any government at all was perhaps 
the most striking feature of the Vietnamese political scene. 

With peace came independence, after almost a century of French 
rule. In that respect the eight-year war, which in its origin at least 
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had been a war of independence, had achieved its aim. But no one 
when the war began could have foreseen the shape of the peace settle- 
ment as it was decided in Geneva in 1954. 


II 


During the first years of the Vietnamese war, nationalists had 
hoped that some foreign state or group of states would intervene to 
bring about a peace settlement, so that the drift of the resistance 
movement toward communism, which was easy to forecast, might be 
halted; but that had not happened. The great powers did not propose 
a peace conference until several years after the communist victory in 
China and the anti-communist policy of the United States had trans- 
formed the Indochinese conflict into an affair of international concern. 
By that time, each of the powers not unnaturally was more interested 
in how events in Indochina might affect its particular foreign policy 
than it was in indigenous Vietnamese problems. The United States 
and Great Britain as well as the Soviet Union, all of whom had once 
professed to regard the war as a private dispute between Viet Nam 
and France, came to Geneva because they were concerned about the 
probable repercussions of the struggle on the balance of power in Asia. 
As for the Chinese, they were of course anxious to support the claims 
of the communist Viet Minh, but they were even more anxious to win 
international recognition for themselves. 

Some members of the French government of Joseph Laniel, in 
disagreement with Pierre Mendés-France who succeeded Laniel in time 
to represent France during the latter half of the Geneva Conference, 
would have liked the conference to be a prelude to the entrance of the 
United States into the war, a hope which was shared by the Bao Dai 
government, although for somewhat different reasons. What French 
eolonialists wanted from an American intervention was the destruc- 
tion of the Viet Minh army in order to permit the restoration of the 
old colonial regime. Bao Dai, for his part, favored an American inter- 
vention in the expectation that, following the re-establishment of the 
colonial regime, he would be returned to his prewar status. 

The Viet Minh had rebuffed previous French feelers for direct 
negotiations to end the war, in order to sit with Russian and Chinese 
delegates at the conference table. Evidently more important to the Viet 
Minh than realizing Vietnamese national aspirations was playing its 
role within the framework of international communist strategy by 
gaining formal recognition of the right of Russia and China to in- 
tervene in Southeast Asian affairs. 

Despite the presence of representatives of both the Bao Dai gov- 
ernment and the Viet Minh in Geneva, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the Vietnamese people had few spokesmen at the 
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conference. It was only natural that considerations of power would 
weigh heavily in the balance at Geneva — the military strength of the 
Viet Minh materially supported by China, the weakness of the French 
army despite American aid, the potential strength of a possible Ameri- 
can intervention. But these did not change the fact that the Vietnamese 
problem, although on the surface a military one, was essentially polit- 
ical in nature and as such required a political solution. That a battery 
of experts from five great countries sat down together with the Viet- 
namese, the Cambodians and the Laotians to discuss Indochina was 
doubtless of historical interest but, as it turned out, little more than 
that, for about the only thing upon which they seemed agreed was 
that they were not going to talk about the fundamentals of the Viet- 
namese situation; they could not be bothered to look for political 
solutions. 

They did not even consider the possibility of achieving Vietnamese 
unity on non-communist terms. Whether a united Viet Nam could have 
been kept neutral outside the Communist bloc, possibly aligned with 
such countries as Burma, Indonesia and neighboring Cambodia, under 
some guarantee from the United Nations, was a vital if highly con- 
troversial question. But it was a question which was not even discussed 
at Geneva. Instead of dealing boldly and realistically with the basic 
issues at stake, the conference took the way of least resistance and 
patched together a makeshift settlement which in many ways was no 
settlement at all. 

Because the French government was convinced that it could not 
continue the war against the Viet Minh even with American aid, and 
the United States was unwilling to undertake any military action on 
its own account, a cease-fire agreement was reached at Geneva, cul- 
minating in a division of Viet Nam at the 17th parallel.* Each 
side was awarded the areas in which its military position was strongest, 
the communist ‘‘Democratie Republic of Viet Nam’’ the north, and 
the nationalist ‘‘State of Viet Nam’’ the south (the nationalist regime 
in this important respect profiting from the fact that the French Ex- 
peditionary Corps had been fighting in its name). This was the only 
agreement reached at Geneva in regard to Viet Nam which was worked 
out in any detail, although even this agreement was not entirely im- 
plemented. It is certain that many Viet Minh military and adminis- 
trative cadres remained south of the seventeenth parallel, in defiance 
of the armistice stipulation that all Viet Minh troops and personnel 
be concentrated in the north while the French Expeditionary Corps 
regrouped in the south. 

* For a discussion of the diplomatic background of the Geneva accord, see Ellen 
J. Hammer, The Struggle for Indochina Continues: Geneva to Bandung (Stanford 


University Press, 1955) printed originally as a supplement to The Pacific Spectator, 
Summer 1955 issue. 
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Also only partially successful, although nonetheless impressive in 
its results and far-reaching in its consequences, was the carrying out 
of the section of the Geneva accord calling for the free movement of 
inhabitants of either zone into the territory of the other, if they so 
desired. The Viet Minh authorities obstructed this population transfer, 
using force as well as more indirect pressures against northerners who 
wished to leave; and there was relatively little that the tripartite com- 
mission composed of representatives of Canada, India and Poland, 
which administered this and other provisions of the Geneva accord, 
eould do to protect their rights. Even so, close to a million refugees, 
most of them Catholics, came south during the period allowed for 
the transfer, which ended in June, 1955. 

But if the Geneva Conference was unwilling to consider the 
consequences of unifying Viet Nam, it was equally unwilling to ac- 
cept the consequences of partition. Instead, it attempted a feeble com- 
promise between the two by providing that free elections were to be 
held throughout Viet Nam by July, 1956, to determine the future gov- 
ernment of the country. 

It was no secret that short of a political miracle to save the 
embryonic state of South Viet Nam, the Viet Minh needed only to com- 
bine the ruthless efficiency of its communist techniques of propaganda 
and organization with the prestige it had earned in defeating the 
French Expeditionary Corps in order to overwhelm the disorganized 
nationalists in any such elections. But in 1954 the non-communist 
powers at Geneva preferred to register accord on the apparently in- 
nocuous principle of elections rather than face the fact that they were 
delivering the nationalists into communist hands simply because the 
non-communists did not have the military power to defend themselves. 
The elections provision offered a convenient device which put off for 
a time but did not alter the fact of their capitulation to the com- 
munists. It is true that the United States joined the Vietnamese na- 
tionalist government in refusing to sign the final declaration of the 
Geneva Conference; however, by righteously but unrealistically com- 
mitting themselves at Geneva to the principle of the re-establishment 
of the unity of Viet Nam through general elections, while proposing 
no machinery for keeping the country out of the communist camp, 
both the American and the Vietnamese nationalist delegations had 
earned an important share of responsibility for the Geneva agreement. 

Little machinery of any kind was provided at Geneva for the 
projected elections. What form would they assume, and what exactly 
would they elect—a single assembly? two regional bodies? a chief 
of government? a form of government? The answers to none of these 
questions were given at Geneva, nor was any procedure specified to 
assure that the elections would be held, or even (though once again 
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the good offices of the tripartite international commission were to be 
invoked) that, if they were held, they would be held fairly. Such 
vagueness was most welcome in Western and nationalist circles, but if 
the Viet Minh was willing to accept it, it was because a basic theoretical 
right combined with a lack of circumstantial precision is what com- 
munists like best in their treaties, in order to further their own ends. 

In South Viet Nam the fear of nationwide elections has had a 
paralyzing effect on economic as well as political life since Geneva. 
The British and French governments, as well as the communists, on 
various occasions have urged that the southern government take some 
action toward getting ready for elections — specifically, the consulta- 
tions with the Viet Minh on the subject which, according to the Geneva 
agreement, were to begin in July, 1955, and which, because of the 
refusal of the nationalist government to discuss the matter, have not 
yet started. The Indian government only had an observer at Geneva 
but it has become involved in Vietnamese events because of its chair- 
manship of the tripartite international commission provided for by 
the conference. India has been particularly insistent about the need 
for elections. It would carry much more authority in this affair if 
certain Indian spokesmen did not seem to be biased in favor of the 
Viet Minh and blinded by the anti-colonialist record and the national- 
istic professions of the communists, to the point where they profess to 
see no difference between the kind of freedom — or lack of it — pre- 
vailing under the authoritarian Viet Minh regime, and that which 
exists under the still weak and uncertain government in the south. 

It does not necessarily follow from all this international pressure 
that elections will be held. If they are postponed, however, it will 
not be due to legal technicalities as to who signed or did not sign the 
Geneva accord but to other more weighty developments. First, be- 
cause the international scene has altered in certain measure since the 
1954 Far Eastern Conference, leading at least temporarily to a 
détente between the West and the Communist bloc. And second, be- 
cause by now it is clear that neither Vietnamese government, neither 
the communists nor the nationalists, is prepared to establish the con- 
ditions of freedom which were specified at Geneva as a prerequisite 
to elections. 

The lack of freedom in the north combined with the changed 
atmosphere abroad have sustained the refusal of the southern regime 
to countenance the holding of national elections. It has found support 
for this position in America, and not only in the United States. 
Of particular interest in this connection was the speech made on 
November 5, 1955, by the Minister of External Affairs of Canada, one 
of the members of the tripartite commission. Significantly, Lester 
Pearson was speaking in New Delhi when he said: ‘‘ We are not quite 
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sure ourselves of the obligations of the commission under the Geneva 
agreement. Those clauses which concern elections come, not in the 
agreement proper, but in the final declaration . . . Canada would not 
want the commission to take responsibility for any kind of election 
unless it is the kind we have in India and Canada.’’ 


III 


*‘Unity and independence’’ was the slogan with which the Viet 
Minh had gone to war in 1946. At that time the French had con- 
trolled the southern part of the country up to the sixteenth parallel 
(as they had done since after the Japanese surrender when Viet Nam 
was divided between British, subsequently French, troops in the south 
and Chinese in the north) and they had threatened to take over the 
rest of it. Eight years later there was a peculiar irony about this 
early slogan, for, although the Viet Minh was once again nominally 
at peace, and its independence, as in principle its unity, had been recog- 
nized at Geneva, the Viet Minh had achieved neither unity nor inde- 
pendence. French colonialism, it was true, was at an end, but it 
seemed that the people in the Viet Minh zone had only exchanged one 
master for another; it had surrendered its independence to the ruth- 
less machinery of a party whose program no longer had much to do 
with the national imperatives put forward when the war began. And 
not only had its claim to rule over the entire country not been recog- 
nized at Geneva, but it controlled a smaller region than it had eight 
years earlier. 

As in 1946, the argument for Vietnamese unity was strong. Over 
the centuries the Vietnamese people had moved southward from the 
Chinese frontier regions, colonizing as they went. North and south, 
these were people of one race and one culture, with regional differences 
but with a common history and a common language. Economically, 
too, they were bound together, although it would be more accurate to 
say that the north was dependent on the south. The day might come 
when the south would be grateful for the resources of the north, for 
its coal mines and its other minerals; under the French it had been 
the center of such industries as textiles and cement as well as mining. 
But the north was also heavily populated, and if under certain condi- 
tions this vast reservoir of manpower might have constituted an asset 
to the country, as long as northern Viet Nam remained relatively 
undeveloped and unindustrialized, it would suffer acutely from over- 
population. It could not always feed its own people. Despite two 
harvests a year it was at the mercy of floods and frequent crop failures, 
and depended for some of its vital supply of rice on the rich agrieul- 
tural south, which was more sparsely settled and in normal times 
exported a substantial rice surplus. 
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All this Viet Minh spokesmen had in mind as they argued for 
unity, in much the same terms as they had eight years earlier. But 
with the French defeated and the era of French colonialism at an end, 
two vital factors had changed, drastically altering the Vietnamese 
political picture. For one thing, south of the seventeenth parallel the 
Viet Minh was no longer confronted by a French army or by a French 
puppet government; since 1954 an independent nationalist government 
ruled over southern Viet Nam. And by 1954 a great many patriotic 
Vietnamese were sure, as they had not been in 1946, that they did not 
want to live under Viet Minh rule, for what had seemed to be a na- 
tionalist government in 1946 had long since degenerated into the 
dictatorship of a party. They preferred the south to remain separate, 
at least until the day when nationalists and not communists could 
unify Viet Nam. 

Obviously unity under such conditions would hardly be practicable 
in the near future. It was not at all sure that the nationalists could 
even succeed in keeping the Viet Minh out of the south. But one thing 
was certain, that the Viet Minh, judging by its performance in the 
last years of the war and since Geneva, had little of a hopeful nature 
to offer to the Vietnamese people. 

This is the place to deal with certain myths which have grown up 
about the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. For example, there is 
the argument which is heard in certain quarters, in France and else- 
where, that the Viet Minh against its will, was compelled to become a 
satellite of the Communist bloc, more particularly of China. The 
Chinese, according to this line of reasoning, are, as they always have 
been, the traditional enemies of Vietnamese independence and therefore 
must inevitably be regarded with suspicion by the Viet Minh which 
resents the close ties binding it to China. From this it follows that 
with the proper inducements the Viet Minh could be freed from its 
reluctant dependence on the Communist bloc and helped to find a more 
independent path for itself. And it is up to the West to provide such 
inducements. 

This sort of reasoning, which if it had been true would have 
immensely simplified the problems of the West in Indochina, was 
behind the French decision to maintain a mission charged with nego- 
ating with the Viet Minh in Hanoi after the war ended. It is only 
fair to point out that there have been several French policies toward 
Indochina since 1954, of which this was only one, and they sometimes 
operated concurrently. Underlying them all, however, was the decision 
made by Premier Mendés-France as well as by his successor, Edgar 
Faure, to leave the south to the Americans, while at the same time 
trying to retain a link with the north in case the south might one day 
be swallowed up by the communists and removed from American 
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influence. For this reason, the French tried to work out a basis of 
‘*eo-existence’’ with the Viet Minh whereby French economic interests 
still remaining in the north would be preserved as would French 
cultural institutions. Commerce with France and possibly even French 
economic aid would be forthcoming, and the Viet Minh would improve 
its relations with France and other Western powers to the point where 
it could emancipate itself from its bondage to China. Unfortunately, 
however, this version of ‘‘co-existence’’ proved to be no more than 
wishful thinking. If the Viet Minh did actually regard itself as in 
bondage to China, and that it did was highly doubtful, it showed little 
desire for emancipation. 

The truth of the matter was that the Viet Minh of its own free 
will had chosen in the last years of the war to abandon its national 
front policy and to impose a strict communist orthodoxy upon Viet- 
namese life. It had exploited the continuing state of emergency, the 
refusal of the French to make any concessions at all in good faith, the 
indifference of the United States and Great Britain to Vietnamese 
aspirations, and the disorganization and consequent weakness of non- 
communist Vietnamese. To the Vietnamese people Viet Minh leaders 
had represented communism as the only dynamic capable of winning 
independence for Viet Nam; and as Mao Tse-tung consolidated his 
control over China, the Viet Minh set about building a communist 
state. There is no evidence that the Chinese ever insisted that com- 
munism be established in Viet Nam before they would send help to the 
resistance movement. As a matter of fact, whatever the politics of the 
revolutionaries, the Chinese had every reason to support any native 
movement which would have had the effect of weakening a member of 
the non-communist West. They even had the precedent of Chiang 
Kai-shek who, out of Asian nationalism and the desire to see the French 
expelled from Indochina, had not been averse to giving substantial aid 
to the Ho Chi Minh government during its formative period; it is 
unlikely that there would be any Democratic Republic of Viet Nam at 
all, if not for Nationalist China. Today there is some reason to believe 
from the attitude of Chou En-lai, both at Geneva in 1954, and at 
Bandung in 1955, that the Chinese would prefer a Viet Nam unified 
under a neutral regime, like that in Finalnd, to a rigorously commun- 
ized north and a south militantly anti-Chinese because of it. 

The myth of the unwilling allegiance of the Viet Minh to the 
Communist bloc was revived after the war when in 1955 it signed 
economic treaties with China and Russia — for food, industrial equip- 
ment, transportation and communications material, and technical aid. 
Apologists of the regime tried to explain that the Viet Minh had signed 
these treaties only because it had not been able to get similar terms 
from France. This was unconvincing in the extreme because it took no 
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account of the attitude of the Viet Minh during its extended negotia- 
tions with the French. Although Viet Minh leaders professed to be 
anxious to keep French technicians and French industrial equipment, 
months were required to hammer out a vague agreement on the future 
of French-owned enterprises in northern Viet Nam; more months were 
necessary to reach specific accords. And the only result of all this was 
not the preservation of French interests in Viet Nam but their liquida- 
tion, and the end of the hope cherished by some Frenchmen that 
‘‘mixed enterprises’’ —half French capitalist and half Vietnamese 
communist — could be established under the Viet Minh. Ultimately, a 
small trade agreement was signed between France and the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam, amounting to less than three million dollars, 
and that was all. Although much publicity was given to cultural ac- 
eords which called for the maintenance of certain French medical and 
educational institutions in Viet Minh territory, in practice these turned 
out to be of very minor importance, little more than a face-saving 
device for the French. 

To the extent that the term ‘‘satellite’’ has come to imply the im- 
position of its domination by a stronger power upon a weaker one, the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam is evidently no satellite. It has a rigid 
and inhuman regime entirely of its own making. It has been hardened 
and confirmed in its indifference to individual suffering by eight 
years of war, and since 1954 the entire north has been submitted to 
conditions of life, terrible poverty and tight controls, which are severe 
to a degree unusual even in the history of communism. The can bo, the 
Viet Minh political cadres, have been relentlessly at work, imposing 
political uniformity upon the population which was delivered into their 
hands at the Geneva Conference; and the government has made no 
secret of its intention of wiping out all middle class elements, in a 
country where most of the middle class lived only a little better than 
the peasants. Intellectuals who favored the Viet Minh during the war 
because of its nationalism and in spite of its communism but who, for 
one reason or another, remained outside Viet Minh territory (as many 
did) have understandably shown no anxiety to return to North Viet 
Nam. 

Even prior to the end of the war and the 1954-55 exodus of ref- 
ugees, a number of individuals had managed to break away from the 
Viet Minh and slip into the French controlled zone. However, most 
northerners, who long ago threw in their lot with the Viet Minh because 
it preached nationalism and fought for independence — there were 
only a handful of communists in Viet Nam when the war began — 
followed the nationalist bait right into the communist camp, were 
integrated into the communist state, and must now be regarded not 
only as supporters of the regime but as participants in the totalitarian 
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machinery of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam. As for the young 
people, educated and growing to maturity under the Viet Minh, they 
know of no other system except communism and are determined today 
to extend that system over the entire country. 

No force exists in the north which is strong enough to stand up 
against this new monolithic society. Buddhism, which is the religion of 
most Vietnamese, offers no opposition to the communists because 
Buddhism by its very nature is other-worldly and without organiza- 
tion. Very different was the position of the Catholic minority which, 
being well organized, was able to flee southward in such large num- 
bers after the Geneva Conference. There are those who criticize Cath- 
olie leaders for encouraging the flight of individuals who otherwise 
might have remained in the north to constitute a hard core of 
resistance to the communists. However that may be, although the Viet 
Minh was not slow in persecuting the Catholics when they insisted on 
leaving, the official policy of the regime remains one of religious 
tolerance. To the few Catholics still left in the north and to other 
Vietnamese Catholics whom they have not given up the hope of winning 
over, Viet Minh spokesmen seem to be holding out the promise of a 
status for the Catholic Church not unlike that which it has in Poland, 
with the important difference that Poland is or was a predominantly 
Catholic country and Viet Nam is not. 

The Viet Minh hardly boasts any more, as it did during the war 
years, of having non-party men in high position. The work of such 
men, in any case, is essentially technical in nature and they have been 
an integral part of the Viet Minh system for so long, bowing to its 
discipline and feeding on its propaganda, that for all practical purposes 
it would be difficult to distinguish between them and regular party 
members. The key figures in the regime are communists, as they always 
have been. Not the least of the factors which contribute to strengthen- 
ing the Viet Minh is the continuity of its leadership; the same men are 
in control now who were prominent in its early days. The only im- 
portant governmental change did not involve a new man but simply 
a new position and possibly a further delegation of power; the com- 
munist Pham Van Dong, who had become vice president during the 
war, was recently made prime minister, while President Ho Chi Minh 
remains chief of state. 

That the Viet Minh could be weaned away from communism when, 
in fact, it has deliberately transformed North Viet Nam into a com- 
munist state of the most extreme type, is only one of the myths which 
have grown up about it. Another concerns agrarian reform and the 
breaking up of large estates, which has been represented as a source 
of popular strength for the Viet Minh in the north. 

In areas where large estates exist, the Viet Minh insistence that 
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these be removed from the control of a single owner — often an ab- 
sentee landlord — divided up, and distributed among the peasantry, has 
of course had a genuine appeal in the countryside. However, in Viet 
Nam large estates are to be found mostly in the south which, under the 
French, had many big plantations worked by tenant farmers who paid 
disproportionately high rents, and by landless agricultural laborers. 
The French administration and the Bao Dai regime never succeeded in 
alleviating the very poor conditions under which these people were 
forced to live; and the vigor with which the Viet Minh attacked the 
problem during the war years is undoubtedly one of the reasons for 
the continuing popularity of the Viet Minh in the south. In North Viet 
Nam, however, the situation is very different; the problem there is 
the fragmentation of the rice fields. By and large, the northern peas- 
ants own their own land, but their holdings have been divided and 
redivided by successive generations to the point where they are un- 
economically tiny. The rice yield cannot be appreciably increased 
under present conditions of land ownership; yet already there is not 
enough rice to feed the northern population, and the annual rate of 
population increase in North Viet Nam is one of the highest in the 
world. This would seem to leave the Viet Minh with little alternative 
to undertaking an extensive program of consolidating small holdings 
into larger ones. Although as yet the Viet Minh has not had a great 
deal of experience with an agrarian policy of this sort, it has had 
enough to know that such a policy is highly unpopular among the 
peasants. It would be unwise to expect serious opposition to the regime 
to develop on this account, but it seems certain, nonetheless, that the 
agrarian measures which conditions impose on the Viet Minh will not 
add to its popularity in the north. 

Industrialization has seemed to some people to offer an obvious 
solution to North Viet Nam’s economic problems, and it is one about 
which Viet Minh leaders have already been talking. However, even 
under ideal conditions, industrializing the north would be a slow and 
arduous affair and in any case would offer no panacea for its dif- 
ficulties. With conditions as they are today, industrialization looks like 
a remote dream. The Viet Minh has few trained technicians and little 
industrial equipment beyond what China and the Soviet bloc are doling 
out to it. Nor does it have the foreign exchange with which to purchase 
what it needs. It does not even have much prospect of earning foreign 
exchange except for such limited amounts as it can raise from the sale 
of its coal abroad, and first it is pledged to pay, in annual installments 
of coal, for the mines which it took over from French business interests. 

Doubtless the Chinese will continue to supply some assistance to 
North Viet Nam, but it would be unrealistic to expect them to make 
any large contribution to the Vietnamese at a time when China is 
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involved in its own tremendous problems of industrialization. With 
the passage of time, the drain will inevitably be greater than ever on 
the resources of the Viet Minh, and there is only one resource which 
it has in abundance — manpower. Forced labor, on a railroad linking 
Viet Nam to China, was reported in North Viet Nam as early as the 
summer of 1954. It was one of the factors contributing to the flight of 
many northerners across the seventeenth parallel. The use of human 
labor to compensate for shortages of machinery in the mines and in 
such industry as does exist is an appalling prospect for Vietnamese 
living under the Viet Minh, the more so because if the country remains 
divided they can envisage no change for the better within the fore- 
seeable future. 

For Viet Minh leaders, it is clear that the only escape from such 
grim prospects, the reality of which has been underlined by recent 
crop failures and food shortages, would be by extending their regime 
to South Viet Nam. By gaining control of the south they would also 
eliminate the possibility — and it is one that causes them great con- 
cern —that the United States might establish a base there. Further, 
as long as the south remains separate there is the danger that it might 
one day serve as a counter-attraction to the millions living under the 
rigors of the northern government. The Viet Minh could ill afford to 
see the south transformed into a region of liberty and prosperity, 
which could conceivably come about under effective nationalist leader- 
ship, showing up the defects of the northern regime by comparison. 
However, all of this does not mean that the Viet Minh is determined 
to have nationwide elections whatever the cost. That it is, is another 
myth. 

The Viet Minh has no intention of paying the price demanded 
by the Geneva agreement for elections — the establishment of a dem- 
ocratic regime in the north. There is little doubt that Viet Minh leaders 
would prefer a permanent division of the country, with all the un- 
pleasantness that that would involve for them, rather than weaken 
communist domination over any part of the region which they now 
control. 

The Viet Minh could try to force the holding of elections on its 
own terms, by invading the south. But then, with or without the 
existence of SEATO, which was established in 1954 some months after 
the Geneva Conference, it would encounter the opposition of the free 
world. That is another price which the Viet Minh is unlikely to pay 
in order to hold elections. 

However, even if there were to be no elections at all, the Viet Minh 
might still be able to impose unity upon the south. There is one other 
strategy open to it, and that is allowing the elections to be indefinitely 
postponed and waiting for a political collapse in the south. The Viet 
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Minh could then operate clandestinely through subversion south of 
the seventeenth parallel by exploiting popular dissatisfaction with the 
nationalist regime. 

This strategy of course would only be successful if conditions in 
the south were such as to allow the Viet Minh to have its own way. It 
would all depend on the long range policies of the nationalist govern- 


ment. 
IV 


Paralleling the mythology about North Viet Nam which is cur- 
rent in various circles in France as well as in some other countries, 
is another mythology which has grown up, mostly among Americans, 
about South Viet Nam. For example, the idea seems to be current that 
if the southern government succeeds in avoiding nationwide elections 
in 1956, the Viet Minh threat to its existence will have been removed. 
This could be a dangerous assumption as well as an erroneous one if 
it has the effect of lulling the nationalist government or its friends 
abroad into a false sense of security. As indicated above, postponing 
the elections would only bring a new Viet Minh strategy into play, and 
already there is evidence of considerable Viet Minh infiltration in the 
south. Firsthand reports tell of southern peasants who, on Viet Minh 
orders, refuse to pay rent to their landlords in certain districts, while in 
other areas they are paying willingly, at the rate set for them by the 
Viet Minh underground administration. Communists are known to be 
active in the various political groupings which have taken shape under 
the nationalist regime. According to a usually reliable source, one man 
in ten of the lower ranking officers of the Vietnamese national army 
is not only a Viet Minh supporter but a communist party recruit. Even 
the refugees, whose arrival in the south was widely regarded, and 
correctly so, as evidence of the unpopularity of the Viet Minh regime, 
cannot all be considered as anti-communist. Among them are Viet Minh 
agents who took advantage of the Geneva agreement to come south 
under the cloak of anti-communism. It is impossible to estimate their 
number, particularly after the two successful attempts to destroy the 
files on the refugees and their identification documents, which were 
made in Saigon, the first under cover of the fight against the Binh 
Xuyen and the second during the attack on the Majestic Hotel while 
members of the tripartite international commission were in residence. 

That despite this disturbing state of affairs, the nationalist gov- 
ernment has been able to claim a seemingly impressive series of suc- 
cesses since the 1954 Geneva Conference, is not as paradoxical as it 
may appear. Its successes, unfortunately, have not been achieved at 
the expense of the communists; they were essentially victories of one 
group of nationalists over the others in the course of a struggle for 
power in the south. 
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It is certainly true that the peculiar nature of the South Viet- 
namese political scene did not make it easy for nationalists to work 
together. Saigon, the capital of South Viet Nam, had also been the 
capital of the French administration and the seat of the various 
French-controlled Vietnamese administrations that had held office 
since 1946, all of them operating under a state of war emergency. The 
city had never known a normal political life, either by Western or by 
Asian standards. As a result, such Vietnamese political activity — if 
it could be dignified with that description—as had been possible 
there, had acquired a literally fantastic quality. Neither the prevailing 
atmosphere of intrigue and corruption which the southern government 
inherited, nor the indifference to Vietnamese public opinion with which 
its predecessors had operated, can be overemphasized. Not only was 
there no representative assembly, but there was no legal means of any 
kind by which Vietnamese public opinion could make itself known; 
there were no political parties (just a few small groups of individuals 
and the three feudal ‘‘sects’’— the Binh Xuyen, the Hoa Hao and 
the Cao Dai), no freedom of speech, of assembly or of the press. 

Difficult though this situation was, and it was made even more so 
by the inexperience of the first Ngo Dinh Diem government which had 
assumed office during the Geneva Conference in 1954, that conference 
imposed a time limit upon the nationalist regime. The regime had 
until July, 1956, to organize the south so that it could at least hold 
its own in what, in 1954, seemed to be an inevitable electoral contest. 
To accomplish this, it had to rally all anti-Viet Minh elements into a 
united front, and with their help establish an effective regime in the 
south which would command the allegiance of the peasantry. A tre- 
mendous political effort, of leadership and of conciliation of opposing 
groups and interests within the nationalist camp, was required of the 
government. It was not forthcoming. The government moved to act 
only after long delays, on occasion giving an impression of total 
impotence which encouraged its critics to take a strong stand against 
it. At the same time they found fault with its fear of competition from 
other nationalist personalities so that able men like Nguyen Ngoc Bich, 
Phan Huy Dan, Dinh Xuan Quang and Nguyen Dac Que were not 
brought into the cabinet. 

When finally Ngo Dinh Diem did get around to dealing with his 
non-communist opponents —in April and May, 1955, at the time of the 
clash with the Binh Xuyen and the meeting of the so-called revolution- 
ary committee in Saigon — he was pushed into action by extremist 
elements which were close to his personal entourage, and he was able 
to capitalize on several glaring blunders on the part of his adversaries. 
This was the case with the Binh Xuyen gang, whose troops — which 
had once fought alongside the French against the Viet Minh — dom- 
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inated both the police and the organized vice of Saigon. When the 
government resorted to military force to expel the Binh Xuyen from 
Saigon, it was criticized in nationalist circles, not for its desire to 
assert its authority over the Binh Xuyen (which was the obvious duty 
of any government), but because of its choice of methods. This victory, 
over a relatively small number of unpopular men, it was said, could 
have been achieved eight months sooner by a combination of adminis- 
trative and political measures, at less cost to the civilian population, 
instead of by all-out military action in the heart of Saigon, which 
destroyed heavily populated areas, left an estimated hundred thousand 
people homeless, and supplied more fodder to communist propa- 
gandists. 

Similarly, the drive against the far more numerous politico- 
religious sects, the Hoa Hao and the Cao Dai — which had also fought 
against the Viet Minh during the war — led to further Viet Minh 
infiltration in the provinces. Although the government sent its army 
against the Hoa Hao, the sect still controls sections of the southern 
countryside. The leadership of the Cao Dai, which also has its own 
zone, seems to be divided among itself to the point where the Cao Dai 
either offers a grudging support to the regime or at least has ceased 
to threaten it actively. But behind the scenes, elements in both sects 
have been led by their inability to make terms with the nationalist 
government to establish links with the Viet Minh which, more than a 
year after its formal expulsion from the south, is busily infiltrating 
regions and groups where previously there had been few if any com- 
munists. Most recent in this chain of events was the setting up of a 
committee by Tran Van Huu, a former anti-communist prime minister 
under Bao Dai, which is openly following the Viet Minh line. Although, 
as a man who held office under the French, Tran Van Huu does not 
have much of a record of nationalism, he is rather popular among 
some of his fellow southerners. 

Just what is the Viet Minh trying to do in the south? A prevalent 
myth is that it is aiming at the formation of a cabinet in which a few 
of the ministers would be communists in disguise, so that it could 
engineer a new coup de Prague and then hold rigged elections which 
of course would favor the north. But Viet Minh does not care that 
much about elections. It knows well enough by now that the United 
States wants to postpone them indefinitely, so that South Viet Nam 
could survive intact, its existence guaranteed by the SEATO pact. 
Rather than clash openly with the free world, the realistic Viet Minh 
is, on the one hand, capitalizing on popular discontent against the 
present regime and, on the other, infiltrating the administrative 
machinery of the state. It is hoping to create conditions under which 
a coup d’état against the regime would become possible; it would be 
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carried out by Viet Minh agents and converts among the refugees, the 
sects, the intellectuals and the army, and would bring to power a 
regime on the same order as that of Mossadegh in Iran with an ultra- 
nationalist facade directed against the West. 

In the meantime, the nationalist government, according to the 
standards it had set for itself and within clearly prescribed limits, has 
transformed the anarchy in the nationalist camp into at least a super- 
ficial order, and it completed this process when, in October, 1955, it 
announced a resounding victory over Bao Dai, in a government spon- 
sored referendum, which led to the proclamation of a republic in South 
Viet Nam with Ngo Dinh Diem as president. This came as something 
of an anti-climax, for Bao Dai had already been defeated when the 
Binh Xuyen, with which he had been closely associated, was chased 
from Saigon, and again when he had tried and failed to reassert his 
control over the army. The deposing of Bao Dai, which Vietnamese 
tend to regard more as the result of a vendetta between the ex- 
emperor and his prime minister than as a positive step toward a 
constitutional regime, is the last of a succession of easy victories for 
the government. The next enemy it will have to face is the Viet Minh. 

Simply postponing nationwide elections would not be of much use 
unless the Vietnamese people recognize the fallacy of another myth, 
that which holds that dictatorial government means strong government, 
and that the only answer to the totalitarian regime in the north is a 
nationalist dictatorship in the south. As long as the nationalist regime 
depends entirely on the personal prestige of one man, its position will 
be extremely dangerous because such personal government is of all 
forms of government least equipped to resist communist infiltration. 
Only a series of bold and far-reaching political and economic measures, 
directed at building a popularly based constitutional regime in South 
Viet Nam, would allow nationalists to build a wall against the com- 
munists at the seventeenth parallel and to neutralize the numerous 
Viet Minh agents already in their midst. 

The immediate problem for the government is to end its isolation 
from the population. Too many southerners have remained aloof from 
it and regard with suspicion many of its members who are either 
Catholics or northerners or both. If the government is to save itself, 
and the south along with it, it has to make every effort to draw the 
southern population away from being spectators into an active par- 
ticipation in the regime. To convince them that they have a personal 
stake in it, strong action is imperative to bring down the soaring cost 
of living and to carry out an effective land reform in the countryside. 
Such reform, to which the government has already committed itself, 
will come in any case; the danger is that it will be the Viet Minh 
underground which will bring it about, if it has not done so already. 
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Further, it would be suicidal for the government to allow the hostility 
which already exists between the refugees and the southerners to go 
on unchecked. The ardent and well-known Catholicism of the prime 
minister and his entourage makes all the more necessary a policy care- 
fully directed at winning over the Buddhist majority. 

It is no coincidence that every nationalist opponent of the regime, 
no matter how poor his own record has been in regard to democratic 
practices, has demanded representative government for South Viet 
Nam. This is the only way to channel the energies of the population 
behind the regime, so that Viet Minh propaganda will find itself con- 
fronted not with the opposition of a lonely handful of men who can 
easily be toppled from power, but with a broadly based and articulated 
system which would hold firm against communist infiltration. At the 
same time, such a democratic regime would serve as a powerful attrac- 
tion to the millions living under Viet Minh rule. The president has 
declared that he recognizes this need. It is to be hoped that he recog- 
izes its urgency as well. The choice before him is either to convene 
a representative assembly, elected according to democratic procedures 
and given real powers, which would place the nationalist government 
on sure foundations, or to appoint a puppet assembly whose members, 
regardless of the formalities of their selection, would in fact be gov- 
ernment appointees. But if he were to choose this latter course, he 
would fall back into the category of previous foreign supported prime 
ministers who tried to cheat public opinion and only succeeded in 
losing half the country. 

The nationalist government will also have to work out a policy 
toward the United States, whose support has seen it through some 
difficult times. The United States began to play an important role in 
South Viet Nam after the 1954 Geneva Conference, soon after Ngo 
Dinh Diem became prime minister, and many Americans, understand- 
ably bewildered by the nightmare of anarchy and inefficiency which 
they encountered in postwar Saigon, made the mistake of confusing 
the lack of enthusiasm of some Frenchmen for Ngo Dinh Diem with 
a coherent policy on the part of the French government, directed at 
removing Diem — a policy which never existed. In fact, the French 
made every concession to Ngo Dinh Diem. This was true even at the 
time of Mendés-France who, although highly critical of the Vietnamese 
prime minister, made the decision to give up the initiative in South 
Viet Nam to the United States. The Edgar Faure cabinet increased 
French support to Diem’s government, although criticizing it sharply 
from time to time. Recent French difficulties in North Africa combined 
with the frustrating experience of the Vietnamese war, have led to a 
strong sentiment of isolationism in France, particularly in regard to 
the Far East. Although the French are signatories of the SEATO 
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pact, it is very unlikely that French troops would be allowed by par- 
liament and public opinion to participate in any military action under 
SEATO, least of all in Viet Nam, from which France is gradually 
withdrawing its expeditionary corps which, under the Geneva agree- 
ment, had been concentrated south of the seventeenth parallel. 

If American friendship, translated into economic as well as 
political terms, could do much to strengthen the nationalist regime, it 
could also help to weaken it if ever the United States allowed the 
Vietnamese people to feel that it was merely supporting one local 
group against the others. Unless American policy-makers are careful, 
they could wake up one day to witness in South Viet Nam a sudden 
crumbling of the whole structure of the administration upon which 
they were leaning, because it is easier to win over names and individuals 
than the spirit of a nation. 

In this regard, Saigon has something to learn from Cambodia 
where Prince Sihanouk, who exchanged his throne for the less glamor- 
ous but more active position of a political leader, has given in the last 
year an interesting lesson in how effectively to align an Indochinese 
country on the side of the free world. Even Laos, where the royal gov- 
ernment has not yet succeeded in imposing its authority on the Viet 
Minh-dominated dissident movement (whose subordination to the na- 
tional government was provided for in 1954 at Geneva), may have 
some reason for optimism. The Cambodian and Laotian regimes have 
a wide popular following, and as members of the United Nations they 
will have foreign — more particularly Indian and Southeast Asian — 
support against communist infiltration, which is already reported in 
both countries, as well as against communist invasion. 

In Viet Nam, the task confronting the nationalist regime is more 
difficult. Its relationship to the United States, to Southeast Asia and 
India, and to the United Nations is interesting and even important. 
But its leaders will not discover the answers to their problems abroad. 
It is in Viet Nam itself, among its still disunited people, that they will 
have to find their best friends. And the time is short. 
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In the existing trend of nationalist thinking in Southeast Asia, 
‘*eolonialism’’ is not confined to direct foreign government or con- 
trol of a region, but extends to Western influencing of Southeast 
Asian affairs through military and trade pacts, entrepreneur hold- 
ings, control of banking, trade, shipping and airlines, and possession 
of naval, military and air power. Before World War II, $4.37 bil- 
lion was invested in Southeast Asia, representing mostly British, 
Dutch, French and American capital. This investment is still there, 
although greatly diminished in value by the efforts of the newly-in- 
dependent countries to divert its income to their own purposes. In 
the present article, however, ‘‘colonialism’’ is given its stricter inter- 
pretation. 

Since World War II, the greater part of Southeast Asia has 
obtained its independence —the Philippines in 1946, Burma in 1948, 
and Indonesia in 1949. In 1949, Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos became 
self-governing within the framework of the French Union, and France 
is now rapidly liquidating what remains of her rule in Indochina. 
This leaves only the Federation of Malaya, Singapore and British 
Borneo under direct British control, West New Guinea (West Irian) 
under Dutch rule, and the northern part of the island of Timor in the 
possession of the Portuguese. Of the 170-odd million people of South- 
east Asia, only about nine million are still under what can properly 
be termed colonial rule. 

By far the most important of the territories that are still colonial 
are those in which the British retain some measure of control. These 
comprise the Federation of Malaya (area 52,000 sq. mi.; est. popula- 
tion in 1955, 5,820,000, including 2,900,000 Malays, 2,220,000 Chinese, 
and 700,000 Indonesians) ; Singapore (225 sq. mi.; est. population in 
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1955, 1,200,000, 85% of which is Chinese); and ‘‘British Borneo,’’ 
comprising North Borneo (29,237 sq. mi.; population in 1951, 334,- 
000, including 75,000 Chinese), Sarawak (47,000 sq. mi.; est. popula- 
tion in 1954, 605,000, including 167,000 Chinese), and Brunei (2,226 
Sq. mi.; population in 1947, 40,000, including 8,000 Chinese). Thus 
the total area of the British territories in Southeast Asia is 130,000 
square miles and the total population about eight million. 

Some idea of the value of the territories to Britain can be obtained 
from the following facts. According to the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), in 1953, of the total rub- 
ber exported by ECAFE countries (95% of world total), Malaya ac- 
counted for nearly 50%, as against 30% for Indonesia; of the total 
export of tin by ECAFE countries (64% of world total), Malaya ex- 
ported about 55% as compared with 40% from Indonesia. The ster- 
ling balances of these countries accumulated in London are an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining the British balance of payments, but against 
this must be counted the cost of maintaining British forces in Malaya 
and the contribution toward Malayan development by the British- 
financed Colonial Development funds. Brunei and Sarawak have the 
largest output of petroleum in British-controlled territory (37,506,- 
000 barrels in 1951, as compared with 127,600,000 for Indonesia and 
695,000 for Burma). 

The next step in our inquiry is to assess the degree of control 
the British retain over these countries, or, conversely, to measure the 
advance of the latter toward independence. 

After the liberation of Malaya from the Japanese, the British 
amalgamated the nine protected Malay States and the two British 
Settlements of the mainland into a Union as a first measure toward 
self-government. Singapore was at the same time constituted a sep- 
arate colony. However, agitation among the Malays persuaded the 
British to abandon the Union. The Malay sultans (who under the 
Union had been reduced to mere figureheads) were then asked to 
propose a constitution to their own liking. Their proposals were, in 
general, accepted and on February 1, 1948, the Union became a Fed- 
eration in which the sultans were given greater powers than they 
had ever possessed under British protection. 

Within four months of the creation of the Federation, the com- 
munist guerrillas (95% of them Chinese), acting in accordance with 
a plan which has never been traced to its source, came out into open 
rebellion against the Malayan governments. This rebellion, officially 
known as the Emergency, has continued ever since. To deny the com- 
munists supplies and manpower, the authorities collected the 500,000 
Chinese squatters scattered through the jungle clearings into ‘‘New 
Villages’’ protected by barbed wire —the most successful operation 
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against the communists to date. The three to eight thousand guer- 
rillas (the figures represent estimates at different times) have never- 
theless been able to contain a large force of troops and police for seven 
and a half years, and so far have defied all attempts to liquidate them. 

In October, 1951, a few days before the High Commissioner, Sir 
Henry Gurney, was murdered in a guerrilla ambush, the Malayan 
Communist Party, under pressure from the New Village system, de- 
cided that its strategy had been mistaken in some essentials and is- 
sued a new policy directive in which the infiltration of labor, sup- 
ported by limited military operations, was substituted for indiscrim- 
inate violence and sabotage. The British, however, were unaware of 
this change of policy until a copy of the directive was captured late 
the following year. The fewer incidents reported during the first year 
or so of the Templer campaign were in fact due to changed com- 
munist tactics. The new Conservative Government, which had come 
into power in Britain in late October, judged the situation to be a 
desperate one and resolved on desperate measures to meet it. Mr. 
Lyttelton, the new Colonial Secretary who visited Malaya in Decem- 
ber, declared that military operations to end the Emergency must 
take precedence over any advance toward self-government. The pro- 
tests aroused in Malaya at this statement, however, compelled him 
to modify this decision and he now declared that while military op- 
erations would be intensified, legislation to advance self-government 
would be introduced simultaneously. The British Government then 
announced that a military man was to be appointed as High Commis- 
sioner, responsible for both military operations and the civil govern- 
ment, and that General Templer had been selected for the post. 

The Templer regime, which lasted from February, 1952, to June, 
1954, replaced the velvet glove of statesmanship by the mailed fist of 
coercion. Whenever a New Village was suspected of supplying the 
communists with food, the General would descend upon it with his 
escort of eight armored cars, and, after a display of ferocity (turned 
on and off like a tap), would subject the villagers to reduced rice 
rations, curfews, or internment. In the meantime (and without any 
previous experience in Malaya or the Far East), the General ad- 
dressed himself to his task of reform, following the directive he had 
received from Mr. Lyttelton to the letter. 

The theory behind the Lytielton-Templer policy was that it was 
dangerous to hasten the passage of Malaya toward self-government : 
it must be accomplished by easy stages. Since there was no local gov- 
ernment in Malaya at the village level, local councils, with very 
limited powers and subject to Government supervision, would be 
created to enable people to gain experience in running their own af- 
fairs. Then, in due course (no time-table was laid down), there would 
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be a measure of elected representation in the State and Settlement 
Councils, followed (at an appropriate interval) by the extension of 
the elective principle to the Federal Legislature. 

But any advance toward self-government would obviously be 
illusory unless measures were also taken toward introducing equal 
citizenship for minority groups. ‘To increase the number of Chinese 
and Indians entitled to citizenship, General Templer introduced legis- 
lation of a startlingly reactionary nature. The nine States of the 
Federation, whose boundaries even before World War II had become 
little more than like those between English or American counties and 
which, under the Union, were virtually effaced, were now resuscitated 
into pseudo-feudal principalities and nine new ‘‘nationalities’’ were 
created —in an area the size of Florida! A Chinese or an Indian, 
with suitable birth and other qualifications, became a ‘‘subject of the 
ruler’’ of one or other of the petty States and thus was automatically 
entitled to Malayan Federal citizenship (which, however, was not it- 
self a ‘‘nationality’’). Even so, the large majority of Chinese and 
an even larger majority of Indians were still not Malayan citizens 
and were therefore to be disenfranchised when elections were even- 
tually held. 

The General’s ‘‘big stick’’ failed to intimidate the communist 
guerrillas (though it undoubtedly converted a large number of non- 
communists to the communist point of view) and the military situa- 
tion when he left the country was, if anything, rather worse than 
when he arrived. His ‘‘reforms,’’ moreover, were not such as would 
satisfy a country rapidly growing in political consciousness. One 
proof of this was the success of the National Congress, convened by 
the Alliance of the United Malays National Organization and the 
Malayan Chinese Association, which were soon joined by the Malayan 
Indian Congress. This Alliance, which constituted the most influential 
political group in the country, demanded immediate elections. Public 
opinion declared itself so unmistakably in favor of this demand that 
even General Templer felt the need to demonstrate a willingness to 
comply with it. 

The suspicion had for some time been mounting in many minds, 
both in Malaya and in Britain, that the real object of the Lyttelton- 
Templer policy was not to grant self-government to Malaya but to 
continue to divide and rule, exploiting jealousies between Malays and 
Chinese. When in 1953 General Templer appointed a Committee on 
Elections, composed of members of the Legislative Council, this 
suspicion was not allayed but intensified. Any committee chosen from 
the Federal Legislative Council, an entirely nominated body, was cer- 
tain to favor the status quo. And so it proved. In its report, pub- 
lished in February, 1954, the Committee recommended that, even when 
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elections were held, there should be an official and not an elected 
majority in the legislature. 

Events now began to move quickly. In April, an Alliance mis- 
sion, consisting of Tengku Abdul Rahman and Mr. T. H. Tan, went 
to London to interview Mr. Lyttelton. At first he refused to see them, 
but later he agreed to do so. The meeting, however, was abortive, for, 
while the Colonial Secretary made some minor concessions, he refused 
to take any action to increase the elected majority in the contemplated 
new legislature. In the face of the continuing deadlock, the Alliance, 
on May 25, withdrew all its members from the Legislative Council, 
the municipalities, and government boards and committees. It was 
not until July 8 that the boycott was ended: Sir Donald MacGillivray, 
who had succeeded General Templer as High Commissioner, agreed 
to consult the party victorious at the elections before making appoint- 
ments to the five seats in the legislature which were reserved to give 
voice to any important element not finding adequate representation 
through the electoral process. The Alliance accepted the compromise, 
and its members resumed their seats in the Legislative Council and 
on the boards and committees. 

The British Government thus abandoned the Lyttelton directive, 
a move which seemed to envisage full self-government for Malaya at 
some moment shortly before the Millenium, and bowed (albeit reluc- 
tantly and ungracefully) to Malayan public opinion. 

The first elections were held on July 27, 1955. The new cham- 
ber was to consist of 52 elected members, 46 nominated members (in- 
eluding representatives of the rubber and tin industries, the trade 
unions, and the five reserved seats) and two ex officio members. 
Owing to the existing citizenship laws, the Malays had about 84% 
of the votes. At the polls the Alliance won an overwhelming victory, 
securing 51 out of the 52 elective seats. Its votes totalled more than 
ten times those of its nearest rival, Party Negara, led by Dato Onn. 
In effect, as arranged beforehand by the Alliance, 15 of the 51 seats 
went to Chinese, three to Indians, and the remainder to Malays. In 
August, the Chief Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, announced a 
Cabinet, agreeable to the High Commissioner, of 12 members in addi- 
tion to himself, three of whom were Chinese, one an Indian, and the 
rest Malays. (The Chief Minister would not head the Cabinet but 
only be ‘‘ranking minister’’ in an Executive Council, appointed by 
the High Commissioner and made up of permanent civil servants, as 
well as selected non-official Legislative Council members, a total of 
six Malays, five British, three Chinese, and one Indian.) 

The new Alliance Government had many problems confronting 
it. The most urgent was to find a means of bringing the seven-and-a- 
half-year-old Emergency to an end. The Communists had already 
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started a peace offensive a month or so before the elections, and the 
Chief Minister now announced a new offer of amnesty to the guer- 
rillas. (In October, 1955, Chin Peng, the Communist leader, sent a 
letter saying that he was willing to meet the Chief Minister and Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan to discuss a truce.) Equally important was the need 
for Malays and Chinese to decide on a policy that would satisfy both 
their communities. The Malays had the political power, and the bet- 
ter-off Chinese, the economic power. The question was whether a 
bargain could be struck which would insure the indefinite con- 
tinuanece of the Alliance. The future leadership of the Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA) was also a crucial question. Dato Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan, who had brought the MCA into being in 1949 and 
had led it with such conspicuous success, was now 71 years old and 
his tenure of office must obviously be limited. No apparent successor 
to him was yet on the horizon. Unless someone of the requisite caliber 
and integrity were to emerge, there was a danger that the MCA would 
be split and the Alliance would not-be able to function. 


In the meantime, developments in the politics of Singapore were 
of an even more dramatic nature. On the mainland, the ‘‘plural’’ 
nature of Malayan society insured a more moderate tempo of progres- 
sion toward self-government. The members of the Alliance were un- 
doubtedly moderates who favored cooperation with the British, main- 
tenance of the existing economic system, and continued control by 
Britain of external affairs. But in Singapore, the fact that the popula- 
tion was over 80% of one race, namely Chinese, and was largely 
proletarian, meant that the time-table for self-government was likely 
to be much more accelerated. 

The elective element had been introduced into the Singapore 
Constitution shortly after World War II, and the Rendell Constitu- 
tion, which came into force in 1954, provided for the election of 25 
out of the 32 members of the new Legislative Assembly. The first 
elections under the new Constitution were held in April, 1955. Cer- 
tain key matters (defence, external affairs, finance, and the like) 
remained under British control and the Governor had certain veto 
rights in the Legislative Assembly. At the election, a Labor Front 
led by David Marshall obtained 10 out of the 25 seats, and the People’s 
Action Party, a leftist group pledged to make an immediate end to 
‘‘eolonialism,’’ won three of the seats. 

The troubles of Mr. Marshall’s cabinet began almost at once. A 
series of strikes broke out, accompanied by riots in one of which two 
Malay policemen and an American newspaperman were killed. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall, these riots were ‘‘instigated by a People’s 
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Action Party clique of pseudo-trade unionists who had prostituted the 
trade union movement in an attempt to bring about mob rule.’’ He 
ordered the arrest of eight of the agitators under the Emergency 
regulations, which, in his election speeches, he had pledged to modify 
or abolish (later he modified the law). A feature of the disturbances 
were the demonstrations on behalf of the strikers staged by students 
who attended the Chinese high schools and who for decades had been 
active in leftist politics in Singapore. Another complication of a dif- 
ferent nature was a clash between the Chief Minister and the new 
Governor, ‘Sir Robert Black. Mr. Marshall had recommended the 
appointment of four assistant ministers; the Governor had refused 
to agree. 

In retaliation, the Chief Minister obtained a nearly unanimous 
vote in the Legislative Assembly for a resolution demanding that 
colonial rule be ended, that a new constitution providing full self- 
government for Singapore be granted, and that, until such a constitu- 
tion were in force, the Governor’s interpretation of his powers should 
be liberalized. The Governor then gave way. In August, the British 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who had succeeded Mr. Lyt- 
telton, arrived in Singapore to pour oil on troubled waters. Mr. Mar- 
shall asked him to set an early date for self-government, but Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd would not promise this in less than four years. He later 
promised, however, to review the Constitution after a year of its work. 

On-the-spot observers paint an alarming picture of the political 
situation in Singapore. The machinations of the Communist minority 
are said to be threatening to create a state of anarchy. Peggy Durdin, 
writing in The New York Times Magazine of October 9, 1955, says: 


Singapore needs a miracle to preserve it from Communist con- 
trol. The rash of strikes, open defiance of the Government and 
large-scale rioting are due to the pro-Peiping Communists. Singapore 
intends to throw off colonial control well ahead of London’s time- 
table; and it is highly probable that an independent Singapore will 
not be simply “neutralist” on the India pattern, but under the strong 
influence —even the domination—of Communist China. The pos- 
sibility of the extension of Peiping’s power right into the heart of 
Southeast Asia ought to be causing considerable uneasiness, not just 
in Whitehall, but in the nearby Federation of Malaya, in Thailand, 
and in Indonesia. It may even give a qualm or two to Mr. Nehru, who 
was so sure at Bandung that China is not expansionist. Certainly it 
is causing insomnia in the British, Australian, New Zealand, and 
American military men responsible for the implementation of the 
Anzus and Southeast Asia defence pacts. 


There can be no doubt that the situation is serious. Take, for 
example, the Chinese high school students. Mob leadership by teen- 
agers from these schools is not a recent development. It occurred even 
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before the war. But since the war, it has been a regular feature of 
Singapore politics and there has been little parental or community 
influence to keep it within bounds. The reason for this is that many 
of the ‘‘towkays’’ (heads of businesses), who were the prewar leaders 
of the Chinese community, became discredited because of their associa- 
tion either with the Japanese during the occupation or with the rump 
of the Kuomintang in Formosa since 1949, and dare not now assert 
themselves. Nor do they wish to be dubbed ‘‘anti-Chinese,’’ since 
“*China’’ to the great majority of the younger Singapore Chinese means 
Communist China. But it must also be remembered that under the 
iron lid of the Emergency regulations a healthy democratic spirit has 
received no encouragement. The police have not been able to distinguish 
between the ‘‘red’’ of communism and the ‘‘pink’’ of liberal national- 
ism. Nor has the thorny political issue of the Chinese schools been 
wisely handled by the Malayan governments. When a parliament with 
a majority elected by universal suffrage is introduced against such a 
background, the way is open for mob agitation and for juvenile 
hysteria. In the interests of Singapore as well as of the world at large, 
it is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Marshall will be able to keep hold 
of the reins of government, for the alternative is communism, mob 
rule, or plain anarchy. 

However, the attitude reflected in the above quotation may give 
rise to a distorted perspective. As Singapore is virtually a Chinese 
settlement, it is not surprising that, when the spirit of nationalism 
overtook it, it proved to be Chinese in character. But this is not of 
itself evidence of Chinese ‘‘expansionism’’ in Southeast Asia. The tone 
of Mr. Chou En-lai at the Bandung Conference, and the agreement 
with Indonesia over citizensnip, suggests that China intends for some 
time to keep within her own boundaries. Moreover, Singapore as a 
**state’’ with a Chinese majority is an isolated phenomenon in South- 
east Asia. Elsewhere the Chinese minority is greatly outnumbered 
(overwhelmingly in Indonesia, Indochina, Burma and the Philippines). 
The chances of China’s taking over these countries by fifth column 
action is consequently remote. China herself is too far away and lacks 
the requisite naval and air resources to reach out to ‘‘grab’’ or 
‘*protect’’ a communist-held Singapore (even supposing that she had 
no domestic preoccupations and was bent on such a hazardous ad- 
venture). Nor is it easy to see how such a communist state could be 
made viable so long as the Federation remained hostile to communism. 
Singapore depends entirely on its entrepét trade and imported food, 
and must starve if eut off by naval or air action (it nearly starved 
between 1942 and 1945 when it had access to the mainland). Singapore, 
in fact, is highly vulnerable and difficult for anyone to hold. 

On the other hand, insomnia on the part of the military men 
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responsible for implementing the ANZUS and SEATO defence pacts 
is completely justified. They are not entitled to a wink of sleep. Any 
scheme which relies on the strategic value of Singapore (and for that 
matter, on any chain of posts in which there is likely to be a hostile 
population) is erected on the hallucination that strategy transcends 
politics. The only real solution is for the ANZUS-SEATO strategists 
to find a line of defence in the oceans, well away from the Asian con- 
tinent, which does not look like an encirclement of nationalism rather 
than a bulwark against communism. Singapore, for better or for worse, 
has now been overtaken by the nationalism which has already over- 
whelmed most of Asia, and no strategic measures whatever can arrest 
or reverse it. 

But although I cannot offer any sleeping tablets for the comfort 
of the War Office or the Pentagon, | cannot improve on Mrs. Durdin’s 
conclusions. She says: 


At the other end of the political spectrum is a group of “old 
guard” Britishers who . . . hope to turn back the clock to the “good 
old days” and talk of revoking the constitution. . . . Men of intel- 
ligence, principle, and good will of both races — British and Asian — 
will have to work together to avoid eventual catastrophe and tragedy 
in Singapore. The British, on the one hand, will have to show a 
degree of flexibility, political acumen, tact and generosity seldom 
characteristic of colonial administration and the business interests 
with them. They will have to support wholeheartedly the moderate, 
slightly left-of-center nationalists, strengthen the non-Communist 
labor unions by concessions in the case of real grievances, and accept 
the taxation needed to implement welfare measures that can cut 
some ground from under the Communists. On the other hand, the 
non-Communist Asian politicians will have to maintain a precarious 
balance between reasonable compromise and vote-catching dema- 
goguery. But Singapore is a great and important city. The stakes 
are high. It is worth trying for a miracle. 


British Borneo, in the meantime, remains seemingly unaffected 
by the growing pains of nationalism and retains its paternalistic 
governments without protest. Whether it will eventually be drawn into 
the Malayan or Indonesian orbit is a speculation which would require 
more space to develop than the scope of this article permits. The 
Indonesian government has not at any time preferred a claim to any 
of the British Bornean territory and, indeed, it sent a good-will mis- 
sion there not very long ago. This, however, provoked strong protest 
in the vernacular press of Indonesian Borneo, which regarded British 
Borneo as ‘‘colonial’’ territory which must sooner or later revert to 
native sovereignty. A consolidated, self-governing Malaya, moreover. 
would likely be unwilling to become part of Indonesia. 
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To speak of West New Guinea (West Irian) or, a fortiori, of 
Portuguese Timor, after describing the problems of Malaya, is bound 
to suggest an anti-climax. That is not to say that the West New Guinea 
question is without international importance —far from it. The Com- 
munists, for example, used it to win votes during the recent elections. 
But the immediate material stakes are not to be compared with those 
of Malaya. West New Guinea has an area of 160,000 square miles and 
a population of about 700,000, only 400,000 of which-has been brought 
under administrative control so far. The great majority of the in- 
habitants of New Guinea are Papuans (with no ethnic affinites with 
the Indonesians — and even fewer with the Dutch). The Hague Round 
Table Conference in 1949, at which Indonesia gained its independence, 
left the future of the territory to be decided within a year by negotia- 
tions between the Indonesians and the Dutch. The Indonesians com- 
plain that the Dutch refuse to negotiate, while the Dutch maintain 
that the Indonesians interpret the terms of reference to mean, not 
whether the Dutch shall cede New Guinea to them, but how. In 1954, 
Indonesia succeeded in having the matter placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, but it could not obtain the 
two-thirds majority necessary for calling upon the Dutch to negotiate. 
In October, 1955, they again succeeded in having the matter placed on 
the UN agenda, but it seems that, for the same reason as before, the 
matter will again be shelved. It costs the Dutch 20 million guilders a 
year to make up the deficit in the West New Guinea budget. Their 
motives for retaining the territory are to maintain their prestige and 
to retain West New Guinea as part of the Western defense system. 
The dispute continues to sour Indonesian-Dutch relations. 

Portuguese Timor is one of those museum-pieces which have long 
and surprisingly survived the demise of an empire. Its area is 7,320 
square miles and it has a population of 453,000. Whereas the Por- 
tuguese possessions in India have been a target for Indian nationalism, 
Indonesian nationalism, so far, has been content to ignore the con- 
tinued existence of what it regards as a ‘‘colonial’’ anachronism. 

The West New Guinea issue, useful as a stick with which the 
‘*anti-colonialist’’ bloc in the United Nations can beat the ‘‘colonial- 
ists,’’ will not be decided by the inhabitants of the territory: it will 
depend on the decision of wider issues in the international arena. 
Portuguese Timor is not at present an issue at all. The future of 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya will, on the other hand, be 
largely determined by events within their own frontiers, though a 
modus vivendi or even a settlement between the United States and 
China over Formosa, might well include a tacit agreement on the part 
of China to leave Southeast Asia alone and thus do much to spike the 
guns of the communist revolutionaries in Malaya and Singapore. 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


by Frank N. Trager 


Dr. Trager is a former director of "Point Four" in Burma and is pre- 
sently Research Professor of Government and Director of the Burma 
Research Project at New York University. 


In the final Communique of the historic Bandung Conference the 
section devoted to ‘‘ Economic Cooperation’’ came first and was second 
in length only to the concluding section on the ‘‘Promotion of World 
Peace and Cooperation.’’ This emphasis appears to reflect accurately 
the importance of the problems involved — particularly for Southeast 
Asia. More words and emotion in Southeast Asia may be expended on 
issues such as colonialism, East-West tensions, the aspirations of the 
United Nations, and the search, so insistently exemplified by India, 
for a justifiable place in the diplomatic sun. But more concern and 
effort go into the solution of economic problems. 

There are national variations in the economic pattern of South- 
east Asia and its evolution, e.g. Thailand has avoided alien political 
and economic control. Basically, however, the nations of the area share 
a common economic development and consequently exhibit similar 
economic policies today. Modern capitalism developed by Western 
nations in the 19th and 20th centuries was grafted onto an indigenous 
pre-capitalist economic and social system. Then, as now, this system 
was devoted to pursuits of agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining for 
domestic use and the regional trade consequent upon this type of 
production. Western capital, which followed colonial conquest, de- 
veloped the area, not, however, to the exclusion of Indian and Chinese 
capital which played a significant though lesser role. Indian capital 
sparked by the banking caste, the Chettyars, had been important in 
Burma,! and Chinese capital everywhere else in Southeast Asia includ- 
ing Burma.” After the invasion of Western capital, Indian and Chinese 


1 U Tun Wai: Burma's Currency and Credit. Orient Longmans Ltd., 1953. 
2 Victor Purcell: The Chinese in Southeast Asia, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
Chs. XV, XXII, XXX, XLVI. 
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capital was permitted a role in subordinate realms of the colonial 
economy. At the beginning of World War II, by conservative estimate, 
some $4 billion had been invested in the Netherlands Indies, British 
Malaya, Thailand, the Philippines, French Indo-China and Burma.° 
This investment, both private and governmental, was amply protected 
from nationalist aspirations. It gave rise to the ‘‘dual economy”’ in 
which most profits went overseas and enough for subsistence and that 
amount of welfare necessary and useful to the ongoing entrepreneurial 
system remained behind. How much of this investment was destroyed 
by World War II is not known, but it was a considerable amount, 
Burma and the Philippines being the chief sufferers. 

International investment protected by governments developed 
these countries, and created the trade which depended on increased 
production of the area’s natural resources and raw materials. Prewar 
Burma, Thailand and Indo-China were capable of feeding themselves 
and exporting annually approximately 6,000,000 tons of milled rice. 
Malaya and Indonesia accounted for 800,000 tons of exported rubber; 
Indonesia and Burma produced 8.5 million metric tons of crude 
petroleum; Malaya, Indonesia and Thailand mined 90,000 metric tons 
of tin in concentrates and Malaya alone produced 65,000 metric tons 
of tin metal. Indonesia, the Philippines, and Malaya produced 1.6 
million tons of copra. Raw materials and primary products were in 
abundance, but industry and the production of capital goods and power 
were largely absent.‘ 


J. M. van der Kroef has summed up this epoch as follows. 
Modern capitalism and the free enterprise system based on it are 
not organic to traditional Southeast Asian life. Having been imported 


3 ESTIMATES OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, LATEST 
DATE, EXCLUDING CHINESE INVESTMENTS AND SHOWING INVEST- 
MENT-RECEIVING COUNTRIES AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 
TYPES OF INVESTMENT 


(In million U, S. dollars) 





Country Entrepreneur Yo  Rentier % Total % Year 
Netherlands Indies ...... 1,411 62.3 853 37.7 2,264 100 1937 
oe eee eee 372 81.8 83 18.2 455 100 1937 
oS Cee 90 72.6 34 27.4 124 100 1938 
Philippine Islands ....... 315 83.8 61 16.2 376 100 1935 
| UA vires see 225 96.6 8 3.4 233 100 1939 
French Indo-China ...... 302 78.6 82 21.4 384 100 1938 
ASO Peer ree 150 75.0 50 25.0 200 100 1939 
SEE? “nkpaondbosietc 2,865 mS @6ifivi 29.0 4,036 100 


From: Helmut G. Callis: Foreign Capital in Southeast Asia. International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, N. Y. 1942. (mimeographed). p. 108. 


4 Sources: Economic Survey of Asia and The Far East, 1953. 
Statistical Yearbook. UN. 1953. 
A Study of Trade Between Asia and Europe, UN. 1953. 
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from abroad by the metropolitan powers during the long period of 
their colonial dominion, they were grafted on a pre-capitalistic native 
social system. The social and humanitarian restraints placed on free 
enterprise in the Western world in the course of time were hardly re- 
flected in Southeast Asian economic development. The result is that 
Western economic penetration in the subsistence and tradition-bound 
economy of the region created a social economy more typically char- 
acteristic of the evils of capitalism than in the Western countries with 
their protective legislation ... The net result of this development was 
that capitalist free enterprise could with reasonable accuracy be 
painted in the darkest colors by Southeast Asian leaders. Further- 
more, in planning the national future of the countries of the region, 
the very antithesis of capitalism could be enthusiastically endorsed 
as the only means to a rapid and desirable economic development. 
Capitalism and a free enterprise economy as they are understood in 
the United States have comparatively few friends and political sup- 
porters in Southeast Asia.5 
Postwar independence for Southeast Asia has meant among other 
things the end of this colonial economic system. In its place the various 
governments have stepped in to diversify their monocultures and build 
new national economies. They also have turned away from the tradi- 
tional, pre-colonial pattern. These governments, as the primary in- 
vestors, have with or without planning adopted the spirit of Western 
technology and a residue of European economic ideology. Sometimes 
called ‘‘socialistic’’ (as in contemporary India) or ‘‘socialist’’ as in 
Burma or by no name as in Thailand, they have uniformly proceeded 
to improve their agriculture, which still engages about 80-85% of their 
population, and to create an industrial base which will utilize, in part, 
their own primary products. Thus they seek to become less dependent 
upon the wildly fluctuating returns of international commodity trade.® 
Despite their initial hostililty to foreign investments and entre- 
preneurial skills the Southeast Asian nations have rapidly come to 
understand that there can be no release from the wheel of poverty and 
low standard of living unless and until there is economic development. 
Economie development, therefore, becomes the prime issue not only 
among the newly independent nations but also in Thailand and what 
is left of the former colonial empires. Economie development demands 
net investment which can come only from internal capital accumulation 
and from external sources, private and governmental. Underdeveloped 


5 “Marxism in Southeast Asia,” Current History, November, 1954. pp. 289-298. 


6 Vid. Benjamin Higgins: Economic Stabilization and Development in Indonesia. 
International Secretariat, Inst. of Pacific Relations. N. Y. 1954. pp. 1-6. The boom and 
bust cycle of prices for raw materials was probably the single most important factor in 
the decision of the Indonesian Government to permit the Bank of Indonesia to suspend 
its 20% legal reserve requirement in August, 1954. The recent rise in prices, after the 
post-Korean “bust” has been moderately beneficial to Indonesia and Malaya. It remains 
to be seen whether their governments will profit from the Korean experience. 
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countries in general and Southeast Asia in particular have not had an 
entrepreneurial class, nor have they had private savings, banks, or 
insurance companies, etc., for indigenous investment. Hence, govern- 
ment itself becomes the primary source for net investment.? Govern- 
ment, whether it be avowedly ‘‘socialist’’ or ‘‘capitalist,’’ has taken on 
the role formerly filled by the West in private and public sectors of 
the colonial dual economy. This is true not only in such countries as 
Burma which adopted an eight-to-ten-year Pyidawtha (Welfare) Plan, 
and Indonesia which is formulating a revision of its ‘‘five-year’’ plan 
on which it has been working for two years, but also for Thailand 
which has no plan.’ 

These plans or other policy statements on economic goals show a 
uniformity to be expected in Southeast Asia, given the nature of the 
countries involved. They call for up-grading the levels of living; creat- 
ing an industrial base for an essentially rural population; improving 
health, sanitation, education, housing, transport and communications ; 
increasing per capita production and consumption. So stated, these 
goals represent common aspirations the world over. When quantified, 
as in the Burmese Pyidawtha plan, these goals are expressed in the 
moderate desire to raise the Gross Domestic Product about 30% above 
the prewar level in order to achieve a 9% increase in per capita con- 
sumption by 1960. The projects adopted to realize these goals also 
show expected uniformity. They include new industries—some of 
doubtful value on a regional basis but ‘‘justified’’ by nationalist con- 
siderations — based on domestic raw and extractive materials; public 
utilities, transport and communication; land reclamation and irriga- 
tion; crop diversification and yield improvement; and a great variety 
of social capital projects. 

But no matter how much these governments ‘‘tighten their belts,’’ 
(i.e., tax, impose import restrictions on non-essentials, practice other 
austerities, control export trade, float domestic loans, and otherwise 
‘‘save’’ for investment), they inevitably come to the point where their 
capital accumulation or net investment is not sufficient to attain the 
goals adopted in the time allotted for their realization. These govern- 


7 Vid. The author’s Toward A Welfare State In Burma, Economic Reconstruction 
and Development. International Secretariat, Inst. of Pacific Relations, N. Y. 1954. 
pp. 8-11; pp. 31-38. 


8 Vid. James C. Ingram: Economic Change in Thailand Since 1850. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, p. 220. Ingram also points out that the Thai Government's invest- 
ment program, “a break with tradition,” has come about in part because of the exag- 
gerated movements of tin and rubber prices, their rise after June 1950 and their fall 
since 1951. 


® Pyidawtha, The New Burma. Economic and Social Board, Government of the 
Union of Burma, London, 1954. p. 20, 
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ments, or more accurately, the Westernized élites who run the govern- 
ments, are ‘‘people in a hurry.’’ Metaphorically speaking, they are 
trying to jump from the pre-colonial 17th century into the 20th. They 
might conceivably lengthen the period for achievement of this transi- 
tion but this is frequently unacceptable politically, in part because of 
domestic population pressures and rising levels of expectation and in 
part because of international political considerations. 


The absence of an adequate supply of domestic capital whether 
public or private may lead to a variety of undesirable solutions. These 
are: 1) a return to the previous cycle of poverty and sub-standard 
living; 2) a printing-press monetary inflation; 3) a political decision 
to emulate communist-totalitarian methods of capital accumulation 
which Russia and now China have demonstrated as ‘‘workable’’ if the 
human and moral losses are discounted. 


The Southeast Asian nations have adopted an alternative program 
for financing economic development after making clear, at Bandung 
and elsewhere, their resolute intention to avoid the Russian and Chinese 
pattern as well as printing-press inflation. There was never any doubt 
about rejecting a return to the earlier cycle. Essentially, their program 
for financing economic development rests upon their ability to solve 
three inter-related problems: securing foreign investments, loans and 
grants; making use of the United Nations and related Specialized 
Agencies; mobilizing domestic private and public capital. 

The decision to seek foreign investment despite earlier, well-founded 
suspicions, has been slowly but clearly reached. Today every Southeast 
Asian nation has taken steps to create a more inviting climate for 
foreign capital, which is particularly productive in contrast to commer- 
cial capital. The Burma-Japanese Peace Treaty specifically arranged 
for Japanese investments in Burma as part of the $200 million repara- 
tions agreement. The Philippines and Thailand continue to benefit from 
American investment. Malaya and Indonesia have indicated their desire 
for new foreign investment in manufacturing and agriculture but the 
inflow has not been encouraging. Donnithorne concludes that, whereas 
Indonesia is aware of the need, it has not yet seriously tackled the 
‘*specifie grievances of foreign business’’ in such a way as to attract 
further capital.!° Foreign investment, however, logically demands as 
a pre-condition for its risk, not only the legitimate protection of its 
risk, but also the governments’ investment in social capital goals. 
Investment capital, in order to be reasonably successful and profitable, 


10 A. G. Donnithorne. ‘Western Business in Indonesia Today,” Public Affairs, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 1. p. 27 ff. March 1954. For another view vid. G. R. Collins and M. 
Nadler: “The Economic Position of Indonesia,” Institute for International Finance Bul- 
letin, No. 193, August 30, 1955. New York University. 
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requires the countries’ development of roads, sanitation, housing, educa- 
tion and health, and the like. Thus the politically motivated desire of 
the underdeveloped Southeast Asian nations to up-grade their level of 
living coincides with the external investor’s requirement for a healthy, 
trainable labor force, living conditions sufficiently satisfactory for his 
imported personnel, and a transport and communications system which 
provides continuity between field, factory and market. 

But this in turn imposes additional burdens on the task of net 
capital formation, for social capital investment is not externally bank- 
able. Hence Southeast Asia turns avidly to the United Nations, for 
social capital and productive assistance. At every turn Southeast Asia 
supports those activities of the United Nations which will aid under- 
developed nations.'' Southeast Asia has also accepted bilateral aid 
from the United States and the Colombo Plan. But this aid is accepted 
somewhat less enthusiastically than United Nations aid. The reasons 
for this are not hard to find. They stem from the earlier suspicions 
of Western colonial practice and from the present suspicion that bi- 
lateral aid requires a ‘‘price’’ such as joining the Manila Pact which 
certain countries, e.g. Thailand and the Philippines, want to pay, and 
others, e.g. Burma and Indonesia, are afraid to pay. However, if the 
new ‘‘Global Aid Plan’’ of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion comes to life as a long-range program,!” it is quite probable that 
American bilateral aid will be increasingly respected and desired in 
all Southeast Asia. 


The governments of Southeast Asia are well aware of the fact 
that external capital, private, governmental and UN, can finance 
only the lesser part of economic development. The major task is there- . 
fore domestic. Can it be done? On this issue students of Southeast 
Asia have been bearish, bullish, and in-between. My own affirmative 
views on Burma have already been recorded.’® In a series of papers 


11 SEA looks to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund and now the International Finance Corporation for produc- 
tive loan and stabilization funds; it requests technical assistance from the UN and 
Specialized Agencies at a rate three times the magnitude of the actual grants. It vigorous- 
ly supports the Special UN Fund for Economic Development. (By the questionable 
action of the U.S. and the U.K., the ECOSOC Summer 1955 Meeting postponed decision 
on SUNFED until March, 1957.) 


12 New York Times, September 11, 1955. Also, January 6, 1956. 


13 Toward A Welfare State in Burma, op. cit. pp. 31-38; pp. 49-60. “Despite the 
difficulties herein cited it is probably sound to predict that Burma will achieve her 
developmental goals: To better the pre-war levels of living by 8.5%. But it is probably 
unsound, politically, economically and psycho-culturally, to expect that Burma can do 
this in eight or nine years. Twice that period would be a worthy challenge. Twenty 
years, such as the generation of T.V.A. maturity, would not be an unwise time-goal. 
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Douglas 8. Paauw comes to a similar conclusion about Indonesia." 
Though Burma and Indonesia do not represent all Southeast Asia, it 
might be argued that if they can accomplish this large task, the other 
countries of the area can do likewise. This predicted solution to the 
problem of financing economic development is obviously related to a 
variety of other problems and their solutions which are both economic 
and psycho-cultural. The more this interdependence is recognized and 
acted upon, the better chances for development. 

Reference has already been made to the reciprocal relation be- 
tween attracting foreign productive capital and domestic social capital 
investment. But this is only part of the story. Southeast Asian gov- 
ernments are committed to maximal programs of welfare — health, 
education, housing, ete. What proportion of the total available invest- 
ment should be channelled into such areas and at what pace such 
programs can be effectively executed in view of the paucity of trained 
personnel are difficult questions to resolve. There are no scientifically 
established ratios. The ruling élites have promised these benefits. 
Since these are not cynical or ‘‘merely’’ political promises, delivery 
is expected. But the rising levels of expectation accelerate the quantity 
and quality ef the promises. Decisions on such questions are fre- 
quently made by the accidents of history, rather than the logic of 
development. A strong, capable cabinet officer who ‘‘gets more done,”’ 
may therefore get more capital to spend than he ‘‘should.’’ The 
quotes are used because ‘‘should’’ cannot be defined. Or, again, funds 
are set aside for health. Most health experts who visit Southeast Asia 
would recommend that expenditures for preventive medicine be given 
priority over curative medicine. However, the latter (i.e. hospitals 
rather than public health measures) will frequently win out because 
the medical profession here as elsewhere is much less devoted to 
preventive than to curative medicine. Besides, hospitals are visible 
and are, with limitations, culturally acceptable, whereas problems of 
water-borne diseases are not yet understood by the vast majority of 
the population. DDT spraying for malaria control, on the other hand, 
has proved popular not because the science involved is understood, 
but rather because the spraying gives the villager a good night’s sleep 
free from beg bugs which he does understand. 


14 Vid: 1) “The Tax Burden and Economic Development in Indonesia,” Ekonomi 
dan Kenangan Indonesia. September 1954. 

2) “The Role of Local Finance in Indonesian Economic Development.” 
January, 1955. 

3) ‘Financing Economic Development in Indonesia; Public and Private 
Mobilization of Voluntary Savings.’ January 15, 1955. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

4) “Financing Economic Development in Indonesia; A Suggested Pro- 
gram.” January 25, 1955. (Mimeographed). These three are pub- 
lished by the Center for International Studies, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. Indonesian Project. 
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Since welfare was in short supply during colonial regimes, it is 
most probable that Southeast Asian governments will continue to 
maximize this investment despite the strain it places upon available 
capital. Free public education at the university and professional 
levels for all students who can qualify in the examinations, and social 
security (planned though not yet instituted) of the cradle-to-grave 
variety, are aspects of present welfare policy which are politically 
determined, though the outcomes of such policy will in the long run 
contribute to the economy of the country. Once such programs are 
initiated it is difficult, if not impossible, to halt them. They not only 
create their own technical, managerial and training problems but they 
add to the burdens of an already over-burdened government bureau- 
cracy. 

Welfare and social reforms in the Southeast Asian context thus 
undergird investment and simultaneously place additional strains 
upon it. The balancing act required will be a notable feat if the 
governments can continue it. To do so will necessitate expanding 
domestic production steadily, with a larger and better trained labor 
force, and through better use of existing material resources. 

Southeast Asian governments have clearly recognized the need 
to increase and improve all production. They decided to industrialize 
in order to escape the dangers of monocultures and the stigma of their 
colonial past. Improving the quantity and quality of primary prod- 
ucts and raw materials was given a lower priority initially than in- 
dustrialization. Political pressures brought about this decision despite 
the lack of industrial skills and the availability of traditional agricul- 
tural skills. But full recognition of ways in which agriculture, 
forestry and mining might contribute to net investment has slowly 
and steadily emerged over the last four years. Despite the wild fluc- 
tuations of raw material prices, the potentialities of land reform, ex- 
tension practices, two crop and diversified farming are being ex- 
plored. Industrialization will not be given up but its relation to the 
earlier bases of the economy has become better understood. The ‘‘steel 
mill’? complex has yielded to the manufacturing and processing of 
indigenous materials in order to save foreign exchange earnings which 
can be used for additional productive capital investment. The South- 
east Asian proponents of industrialization are learning to reject the 
false opposition of industrialization versus raw materials production 
and are seeking to rationalize their goals by reversing the priority 
with which they began. 

It is in this connection that renewed attention is being given to 
problems of world trade and prices, export surpluses, particularly of 
rice, and related issues. The only way in which Southeast Asia can 
earn foreign exchange and buy capital goods (mostly Western and 
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Japanese) is by selling its rice, rubber, tin, oil and other farm and 
extractive products. The entrance of Western wheat and United 
States rice into the normal markets of Southeast Asia has produced a 
more intensely competitive trade situation. If world prices for extrac- 
tive materials from Southeast Asia repeat the pattern of 1950-53, 
rationalization of the national economies will be made more difficult. 
Ceylon, the most Western oriented of the Colombo Powers, was the 
first to be driven into a trade treaty with Communist China only be- 
cause she could not profitably dispose of her rubber crop, her major 
means of acquiring the exchange necessary to meet an annual 500,000 
ton rice deficit. The movement of United States farm surpluses into 
Burma’s rice markets likewise stimulated trade agreements with the 
Communist bloc. In a most important speech on April 10, 1955, be- 
fore the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, the Burmese Minister of 
Trade Development warned his audience that ‘‘with the change of 
our market for our products a change in the trading pattern of our 
country will also come about. We shall be buying more and more 
from the countries that buy from us.’’ 

Short of armed communist aggression, as in Korea and Indo- 
China, no other problem in Southeast Asia is of greater importance 
than that of securing markets for primary products. If the free nations 
of the world are unable to find a solution, they will contribute to the 
success of the communists. Thus far, international commodity agree- 
ments have been negotiated for only three products, wheat, tin and 
sugar. It can hardly be said that these agreements represent the 
height of economic wisdom, and there have been no solutions at all 
for the price and marketing problems of other major traded products. 
The repeated demand, voiced particularly in the UN, for an economic 
device to handle the problem of primary products in international 
trade, has brought little beyond the limited success of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.'® 

Southeast Asian suspicions of Western capitalism have been 
furthered by the absence of an adequate free world solution to this 
problem. It is felt either that capitalism cannot solve the problem at 
all or that the big capitalist countries derive a kind of neo-colonial 
benefit from its continuation. Despite the prevalence of these views 
and despite the nature of the problem involved, Southeast Asian coun- 
tries have set about learning how to earn more from their natural 
resources in order to help finance both welfare and modest industrial- 
ization as twin aspects of economic development. 

Learning the lesson is not enough. Translating it into reality is 


15 Vid. Review of International Commodity Problems, 1953. Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Commodity arrangements, UN. E/2578 and Commodity 
Trade and Economic Development (1954 Il. B. 1). 
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more difficult. This involves major changes in the culture of these 
countries. Monsoon agriculture which normalized a seven month 
growing season and five months of relative underemployment must 
be transformed into a two crop, twelve month a year system. This 
means more than irrigation and conservation of water resources. It 
means educating a rural population to work longer in order to earn 
more to buy products with which they have little familiarity and for 
which, according to their present living standards, they have no 
desire. Not only must the agricultural year be lengthened, but yields 
must be increased. Southeast Asian yields are among the lowest in 
the world for comparable products. It took Japan more than two 
generations to reap the full benefits of its superb extension system. 
Southeast Asia cannot afford this much time. 

The agricultural sector, more than any other of Southeast Asian 
economies, is relatively better able to accomplish the necessary changes, 
for the colonial powers left a going concern on which the independence 
leaders can build. The task of creating, managing and staffing the 
new industrialization is infinitely more difficult. Public and private 
skills at every level either do not exist, or exist in very short supply. 
Imported skills are necessary, but while useful in the short run, create 
problems. Southeast Asia has to institutionalize in order to train 
qualified manpower at every level including government. As John 
Dewey pointed out: ‘‘To change long established habits in the individ- 
ual is a slow, difficult and complicated process. To change long 
established institutions — which are social habit organizations in the 
structure of the common life — is a much slower, more difficult and 
far more complicated process.’’ This is particularly true for South- 
east Asia where custom and tradition are indifferent if not hostile to 
the time demands of industrialization; where education has been 
imitative of European ‘‘liberal arts’’ patterns and is not yet attuned 
to the technological needs of a ‘‘new’’ society. The Westernized polit- 
ical élites who have successfully steered the course to postwar inde- 
pendence have now to learn additional administrative skills, and to 
translate these into everyday life for themselves and their followers 
without alienating the masses who literally support them. At the 
same time they have to discover the delicate psychological mechanisms 
by which their appeals for change, for improvements, for better, 
harder work can be triggered into reality, and for this there is 
little time. The next five years would seem to be the crucial ones for 
these leaders—and for Southeast Asia. By 1960 Southeast Asia 
should be able to exhibit sufficient evidence of fulfilled aspirations 
as to warrant confidence in its democratic future. This, however, 
assumes that there will be peace, no further communist aggression, 
and that the vestiges of colonialism in the area will finally disappear. 
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REGIONALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA! 


by William Henderson 


Mr. Henderson is currently on leave from his post as Director of Meet- 
ings and Research Associate at the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York City, for a year's study and research in Southeast Asia on 
problems of United States policy toward the area. 


The term Southeast Asia has become a commonplace of contem- 
porary political discussion. It is customarily employed to identify 
collectively the group of Asian states and territories which occupy 
the vast region lying east of India and south of China. These terri- 
tories include British Borneo, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya (including 
Singapore), the Philippines, Thailand, the component parts of former 
French Indochina (North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia) 
and Portuguese Timor. In this sense the term is unexceptionable, 
since it describes an undoubted cartographic fact. But those who use 
the term often imply, perhaps unconsciously and usually without suf- 
ficient examination, that Southeast Asia is also a distinct region in 
some political sense. This, however, is by no means entirely clear. 

Regionalism in international politics may be described as a ten- 
dency among states located in a definable geographical area to 
associate for the purpose of safeguarding or advancing their interests. 
The tendency may manifest itself primarily through the expression 
of similar points of view on international problems of mutual con- 
cern. It may lead to cooperative action in the diplomatic field, at 
ad hoc international conferences and at meetings of international or- 
ganizations, such as the various organs of the United Nations. It may 
also give rise to formal contractual arrangements based on treaties 


1 On the general subject of regionalism in Southeast Asia, see also Milton W. 
Meyer, “Regional Cooperation in Southeast Asia,’ Columbia Journal of International 
Affairs, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (Spring 1949), pp. 68-77; Nathaniel Peffer, “Regional 
Security in Southeast Asia,” International Organization, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (August 
1954), pp. 311-315; Guy Wint, “South Asia: Unity and Disunity,” International 
Conciliation, No. 500 (November 1954), pp. 129-191; and William Henderson, 
“The Development of Regionalism in Southeast Asia,” International Organization, 
Vol. IX, No. 4 (November 1955), pp. 463-476. 
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or other agreements. Thus far regional arrangements for the promo- 
tion of economic, social and cultural interests and to a lesser extent 
for mutual defense have been the most common, while institutional 
cooperation on the regional level for consideration of political issues 
has been more difficult to achieve.” 

This article seeks to appraise, in a rough and approximate way, 
the strength of this tendency in Southeast Asia today. Is the spirit 
of regionalism a vital political force in the area? 


I 


Many factors militate against the development of regionalism 
in Southeast Asia. Contacts between its component parts are made 
difficult by imposing geographical barriers and the economic burden 
of surmounting them by means of adequate modern transportation 
and communications facilities is still too great for the backward and 
impoverished countries of the area to bear. The enormous difficulties 
which Indonesia has faced in attempting to maintain control over its 
scattered territories give some measure of the task necessary to bring 
a semblance of unity to the region. More striking is the racial and 
cultural diversity of the area. Southeast Asia is inhabited by a variety 
of peoples — Burmans, Malays, Thais, Annamites, Chinese and others. 
They speak many tongues and are heirs to disparate cultural heritages. 
They worship different and often jealous gods. Except for the brief 
moment of Japanese hegemony during World War II, the region has 
never been united in one great empire whose memory could serve to- 
day as a basis for unity. History is replete with the record of inter- 
necine struggle among the peoples of Southeast Asia; Thai has waged 
war against Burman, Annamite against Khmer, from the earliest 
times. 

The countries of Southeast Asia have only recently regained 
their independence from colonial bondage. For many of them freedom 
was won after long and often violent struggles. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the peoples of the area will surrender their independence 
for the uncertain benefits of participation in wider regional associa- 
tions. Finally, the basic similarity of economic conditions in South- 
east Asia is in many ways a divisive rather than a unifying factor. 
These countries are all primary producers. Their exports, such as 
rice, rubber and tin, are often in competition for limited world mar- 
kets. In varying degrees the countries of Southeast Asia all strive 
to diversify and develop their economies. Hence, they also compete 


2 For an excellent discussion of regionalism in contemporary world politics, upon 
which the foregoing paragraph is in part based, see Norman J. Padelford, “Regional 
Organization and the United Nations,” International Organization, Vol. VIII, No. 2 
(May 1954), pp. 203-216. 
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with one another for the capital and technical assistance that must 
be obtained from abroad. 

This is only one aspect of the picture. There are also factors 
which encourage the development of regionalism in Southeast Asia. 
All the countries of the area (except Thailand) underwent a more 
or less protracted sentence of colonial servitude. During this period 
the impact of the West wrought profound changes on the indigenous 
cultures. Complex political, economic and social maladjustments were 
engendered whose magnitude and consequences are only beginning to 
be understood. Today the countries of Southeast Asia face an uncer- 
tain future burdened by a host of perplexing problems left in the 
wake of retreating colonialism. Political unrest, inexperience in the 
techniques of self-government in the modern world, economic back- 
wardness and poverty, the special problem of dual economies, illit- 
eracy, disease, low standards of health and social unrest — these and 
many other problems are shared in common by the countries of South- 
east Asia. Cooperative effort to facilitate their resolution would seem 
a logical and almost inevitable step. 

Security, too, is a problem for all these nations. In the jungle of 
contemporary world politics, the weak and unstable countries of South- 
east Asia, caught between the two most populous nations on earth, 
China and India, are exposed and almost defenseless. India offers 
no threat to their security for the foreseeable future, but the expan- 
sionism of Communist China is a very present danger. Under such 
circumstances the strength which derives from unity offers a power- 
ful incentive to overcome the perhaps natural reluctance of these 
suspicious and intensely nationalistic countries to join in regional 
arrangements for mutual defense. Finally, Westernized élites which 
share a substantially similar outlook and culture are in control of ali 
the governments of Southeast Asia. Their monopoly of power should 
facilitate cooperation among nations that are sharply divided by dif- 
ferences of race, language and religion. 


II 


The foregoing analysis leads to no firm conclusions, however, 
respecting the strength of the tendency toward regionalism in South- 
east Asia. There is no accurate way to balance the various factors 
involved. It may therefore be worth while to examine whether the 
countries of this area exhibit a special orientation on some of the major 
issues of present day international politics, a position or point of view 
distinct from that held by other countries but held in common by the 
nations of Southeast Asia. If such an orientation can be discerned, 
it would be somewhat more conclusive than simply cataloging the 
many factors making for unity or disunity in the area. 
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Two issues on which the countries of Southeast Asia have spoken 
out frequently and almost with a single voice are colonialism and 
racism. Having themselves been subject to alien control and the in- 
dignities of racial discrimination, they have championed the cause of 
the world’s remaining dependent peoples and condemned manifesta- 
tions of racial intolerance, for example, in South Africa. In the forums 
of the United Nations they have repeatedly joined together with like- 
minded Asian and African countries on votes relating to these issues. 
During the past few years, this loose and informal coalition has often 
exerted a decisive influence on UN decisions in these fields. 

The countries of Southeast Asia espoused their views on coloni- 
alism and racism more dramatically at the three great Pan-Asian 
conferences® that have been held since the end of the war. These con- 
ferences— the Asian Relations Conference at New Delhi in 1947, the 
Conference of Asian, Australasian and Middle Eastern Nations on 
the Indonesian Question at New Delhi in 1949 and the Asian-African 
Conference at Bandung in 1955 — were widely publicized and caught 
the attention and imagination of the world. Only one of them could 
claim any noteworthy practical achievement — the Conference on the 
Indonesian Question was an important factor in mobilizing world 
opinion against the Netherlands in its dispute with the revolutionary 
Republic of Indonesia. None of the conferences led to the establish- 
ment of permanent regional institutions. These three conferences un- 
derlined the new status of the participating countries in world affairs 
and emphasized their continued and unalterable opposition to coloni- 
alism anywhere on the face of the globe. 

Neither in the United Nations nor at the three Pan-Asian con- 
ferences have the countries of Southeast Asia acted as a separate unit 
advocating a special point of view on colonialism and racism. They 
have been part of a larger bloc of nations, and only occasionally have 
they attempted to assert leadership within that bloc. Participation by 
the countries of Southeast Asia with Asian and African nations in 
cooperative action relating to such issues as colonialism and racism 
does not, in short, lend support to the thesis that there is a growing 
tendency toward the development of a peculiar Southeast Asian 
regionalism. It does indicate that these countries are prepared to co- 
operate with other nations for the promotion of interests in which they 
feel a vital stake. 

These conclusions are made more apparent by examination of the 
positions adopted by the countries of Southeast Asia on the funda- 


3 It is perhaps imprecise to describe these conferences as Pan-Asian, since at none 
of them were all the countries of Asia represented, and at all of them countries out- 
side of Asia were represented. But in each case the leadership and the main weight 
of representation were clearly Asian. Hence the term is not too inappropriate. 
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mental question of alignment in the cold war. It is often said that 
Southeast Asia as a whole is neutralist. Only two countries in the 
area, Burma and Indonesia, have placed themselves in the neutralist 
bloc headed by India. Both have participated from the beginning 
in the political grouping known as the Colombo Powers. These powers 
originally opposed the division of the world into two antagonistic 
power blocs and sought to steer a neutralist course between them.* 
On the other hand, a majority of the countries of Southeast Asia — 
the Philippines, Thailand, South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia — are 
openly anti-communist and have welcomed American aid and support 
against the menace of communism.’ There has been no more vocal 
champion of the democratic cause in Asia than the Philippine states- 
man, Carlos P. Romulo. His country and Thailand joined the defen- 
sive coalition organized by the United States under the Manila Pact 
in September, 1954. While South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia were 
barred from membership by the terms of the Geneva Agreement 
which terminated hostilities in Indochina, the Philippines welcomed 
the protection which the Pact afforded them.® 

It is apparent that Southeast Asia is not united in its outlook 
on the contemporary world power struggle. But the countries of the 
area have taken fairly clear positions with respect to it. They have 
again demonstrated their readiness to join with other countries in 
cooperative efforts for the attainment of common goals, especially 
when strong leadership is exerted from the outside. 


III 


Since the end of World War II the countries of Southeast Asia 
have participated in a large number of formal regional institutions for 
the promotion of various interests. While none of these institutions 
has been exclusively Southeast Asian in composition, they all include 
the area within their geographical terms of reference. 


4 The Colombo Powers include Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. 
Since their initial meeting in the spring of 1954 Pakistan has increasingly aligned 
itself with the West against the Communist bloc, especially through its adherence to 
the Manila and Baghdad Pacts, while Ceylon adopted an outspokenly anti-communist 
line at the Bandung Conference. The future of the Colombo grouping is uncertain. 


5 Malaya is not yet independent but its two most important political figures, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, Chief Minister of the Federation government and leader of 
the United Malay National Organization, and Sir Cheng Lock Tan, head of the Malayan 
Chinese Association, are bitterly hostile to the communists. Last year they jointly 
called for the formation of a Southeast Asian union against the threat of communism. 


6 Since the Bandung Conference the government of Cambodia has often spoken 
in neutralist terms, but has continued to accept American military assistance. 
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Institutional cooperation for economic and social purposes has 
been particularly extensive. One of the first instances in this field 
embracing the general area of Southeast Asia was the economic organ- 
ization which developed in the early postwar years under the British 
Special Commissioner in Southeast Asia at Singapore. Originally 
established as a purely British instrument for coping with the critical 
food situation in the area, the economic organization of the Special 
Commission soon had representatives from several non-British coun- 
tries. As time passed the scope of its work increased and the organiza- 
tion contributed to the amelioration of economic conditions in South- 
east Asia. 

The countries of Southeast Asia were quick to recognize the 
advantages of membership in the subsidiary organs of the United 
Nations with regionally oriented programs in the economic and social 
fields, and participate actively in many of them. By means of con- 
ferences, research and technical assistance, such specialized agencies as 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, UNESCO and the International Labor Organization have ren- 
dered valuable services in the improvement of economic and social 
well-being in Asia. The work of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE), which is a subordinate commission of 
the Economie and Social Council, has been particularly effective. 
Some of the specialized agencies have also established regional bodies, 
such as FAO’s Forestry Commission for Asia and the Pacific and 
the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, to deal more effectively with the 
problems of the area. 


For the young and ardently nationalistic countries of Southeast 
Asia, still morbidly suspicious of attempts to deprive them of their 
newly regained freedom, membership in these organizations has prob- 
ably been rendered palatable by the fact that it has offered many 
tangible advantages while imposing few burdensome responsibilities 
or restrictions. The benefits of membership have, in turn, undoubtedly 
strengthened the sentiment for regional cooperation in the solution 
of common economic and social problems, while participation in such 
activities has afforded valuable experience. This may also be said of 
Southeast Asian participation in the Colombo Plan for Cooperative 
Economic Development in South and Southeast Asia, of which all 
the countries of the area (excepting North Vietnam) are members. 
Despite its name, the Colombo Plan is not a blueprint for the inte- 
grated economic development of the participating countries, but rather 
a project for mutual consultation (at annual meetings of a Consulta- 
tive Committee) on the individual development programs of the 
Asian members. While not binding on anyone, these exchanges of 
views and experience at the sessions of the Consultative Committee 
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have been helpful to the underdeveloped countries of South and South- 
east Asia in planning and implementing realistic development 
schemes.” 

Cooperation through formal security arrangements for the de- 
fense of Southeast Asia against communist aggression has been more 
difficult to bring about than cooperation for economic and social 
purposes. Several reasons may be advanced for this. For one thing, 
certain countries in the area have not recognized the need for such 
defensive arrangements. In their view the danger of aggression, espe- 
cially from China, has been grossly exaggerated and they have felt 
that an anti-communist alliance was more likely to exacerbate than 
relieve political tensions in the area. Among those Southeast Asian 
states that were fearful of aggression, the futility of attempting to 
organize the defense of the area without firm guarantees of outside 
assistance was for a long time a strong deterrent to positive action. 
The extent to which the United States, the only logical source of 
assistance, would enter into such a commitment was always uncertain. 
The United States, on the other hand, hesitated to take the lead for 
fear of arousing Asian suspicions and resentment, and waited for 
initiative to come from the area itself. Many proposals were in fact 
advanced from time to time by Southeast Asian spokesmen, but none 
of them ever gained much support within the region. 

When the United States finally assumed leadership in the spring 
of 1954 for the organization of a defense system in Southeast Asia, in 
consequence of the deepening crisis in Indochina, concrete results 
were quickly forthcoming. After several months of intensive negotia- 
tions with the governments concerned, a Southeast Asian Collective 
Defense Treaty was signed at Manila on September 8, 1954. This 
treaty (the Manila Pact) pledged the signatories®* to act in the event 
of open aggression or subversion in the treaty area, (defined as the 
general area of Southeast Asia), against any of them or against any 
country to which the protection of the pact had been extended. Among 
the countries of Southest Asia, the Philippines and Thailand were 
signatories of the treaty, while Malaya and British Borneo were 
brought within its scope by the signature of Great Britain. The Geneva 
Agreement prohibited South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia from join- 
ing such an alliance, but they took part in negotiations leading to con- 
clusion of the pact and welcomed the additional protocol extending its 


7 The Bureau of the Colombo Plan Technical Cooperation Scheme provides help 
of a more tangible kind by arranging for the supply of technical assistance to the mem- 
ber countries in the area. As in the case of the development plans themselves, however, 
the financing of technical assistance is the sole responsibility of the recipient nations. 


8 Australia, France, Great Britain, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land and the United States. 
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protection to them. Burma and Indonesia declined to participate. 
Since September, 1954, some progress has been made in giving sub- 
stance to the alliance system through joint consultation and planning 
among the members for defense purposes. 

Little has been accomplished toward the creation of regional in- 
stitutions in Southeast Asia for the discussion of important political 
questions. The three Pan-Asian conferences were steps in this direc- 
tion, but they were ad hoc meetings and did not result in the establish- 
ment of permanent regional machinery. Furthermore, while the con- 
ferences did dramatize the new status of the participating nations and 
made resoundingly clear their views on such questions as colonialism 
and racism, they did not lead to the settlement of many outstanding 
issues among these countries. 


IV 


How strong, then, is the tendency toward regionalism in South- 
east Asia? A survey of participation by Southeast Asian countries in 
regional organizations since the end of World War II leads to the 
same conclusions that have already been suggested earlier in this 
article. Whatever the various factors pro and con regionalism in the 
area, the record over the past decade indicates a pronounced senti- 
ment for regional cooperation. So far this sentiment has not mani- 
fested itself in primarily imtra-Southeast Asian regional associations 
and other arrangements, but rather in participation by Southeast 
Asian countries in somewhat more broadly based cooperative ventures. 
Cooperation for economic and social purposes has been most frequent 
and successful. Satisfactory mutual security arrangements have been 
more difficult to achieve, although a beginning has now been made 
in this respect. In the political field, the countries of Southeast Asia 
have taken part in a series of highly significant Pan-Asian conferences 
and joined in more informal cooperative efforts with other Asian and 
African nations in the United Nations; but permanent institutions 
have not yet come into existence. 

The countries of Southeast Asia have originated these cooperative 
enterprises infrequently. Based on the record thus far, it would seem 
that these nations are not yet entirely willing or able to assume the 
initiative for such purposes, although they are prepared to follow out- 
side leadership when it appears in their interest to do so. 








COMMUNISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
by Lucian Pye 


Mr. Pye is a Research Associate at the Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University and Visiting Assistant Professor of Government 
at Columbia Univerity. 


On the eve of the Second World War there were few omens that 
communism might soon become a significant problem in Southeast 
Asia. The perceptive observer might well have foreseen momentous 
political changes for the region, but only in the grumblings of die- 
hard colonialists, who appeared to live in a world of their fantasies, 
was there any suggestion that Southeast Asia was about to become 
an important battlefield in the struggle against communism. Before 
the Japanese invasions the various communist parties of tropical 
Asia were social oddities, and in spite of the determined and bizarre 
efforts of Comintern agents they could claim little political signifi- 
cance. Even the planners of world revolution seem to have had little 
respect for these parties, for in all the voluminous literature they 
produced on the importance of the ‘‘colonies and semi-colonies,’’ 
there is scant mention of Southeast Asia. 

Paradoxically, the very lack of popular appeal of the prewar 
parties may have been an important factor in contributing to the 
extraordinary rise of communist influence in the region after the 
war. This is the case because the inability of these parties to engage 
in significant political activities meant that the primary focus of 
their energies was on affairs within their organizations. The few in- 
tellectuals and workers who were recruited to these parties were able 
to devote their attention to the problem of becoming ‘‘good’’ com- 
munists. As a result, the Southeast Asian parties, as compared with 
most communist parties, came to have a disproportinately large 
number of professional, fulltime revolutionaries. Only on rare occa- 
sions did these party members have the opportunity to test their abili- 
ties to influence and lead large numbers of people in political activi- 
ties. Most of their time could be given to learning what would be 
expected of them in a ‘‘revolutionary situation.’’ 
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This meant that, with the social disruptions and general confu- 
sion that followed the Japanese attack in Southeast Asia, communism 
was represented in the region by a group of remarkably shrewd polit- 
ical caleulators who showed great skill in sensing opportunities for 
political advantage. In most cases the communists rose from obscurity 
simply because they realized far better than others what was politically 
possible during such unsettled times; and, of course, they knew pre- 
cisely what they wanted. In addition, they often had the advantage 
of being the only well organized and disciplined group opposing the 
Japanese. Again, during the period of rapid and uncertain change 
that followed the Japanese defeat, the communists reacted with 
greater decisiveness and speed to the unfolding of events than most 
other political groups. The particular course of these developments 
in each of the countries of Southeast Asia determined in large part 
the new status of the individual parties. 

In order to understand the current political role of communism 
in the Southeast Asian countries, as well as to foresee better the likely 
future of communism in the region, it is important to recognize both 
the distinctive characteristics of the movement itself and the dominant 
features of political life in these societies. Although the success of 
any political group depends, of course, upon its character and the 
character of the political setting in which it operates, it does seem 
that the peculiarly heavy commitment of the communists, not only 
to their objectives but also to certain modes of actioa, means that 
their fortunes tend to fluctuate to an extreme degree according to 
changes in the nature of the political setting. This is only to say that, 
in spite of the tactical flexibility of the communists, they remain a 
movement dedicated to a particular type of revolution which they 
seek to realize by means that can be remarkably effective, given some 
conditions, and self-defeating, given others. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on those characteristics of the 
Southeast Asian parties which are standard with all well developed 
communist parties. It is sufficient to say that all the parties in the 
region strive to be highly disciplined Leninist organizations. However, 
as a consequence of their environment and more particularly the man- 
ner in which their doctrines encourage them to perceive this environ- 
ment, these parties have developed some characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them from Western communist parties. The behavior of 
the Southeast Asian parties reflects the fact that they are quite self- 
conscious of their revolutionary role in societies which their doctrines 
describe as ‘‘colonial and semi-colonial.’’ The details of what com- 
munist doctrine has to say about ‘‘colonial and semi-colonial’’ societies 
need not concern us here. It is only necessary to note that, after 
Lenin developed his theories on ‘‘imperialism,’’ communist doctrine 
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depicted these societies as manifesting extraordinarily intense class 
conflicts. In addition to the clash between the ‘‘capitalist-imperialists’’ 
and the rising native bourgeoisie, there are found in these societies, 
according to Lenin, all the other class contradictions known to the 
Marxian view of history. Southeast Asian communists are taught 
they they are operating in societies where violence is the common- 
place, and that they should act accordingly. At the same time, they 
are informed that there is little class consciousness and hence all classes 
are likely to act in an unstable manner. Since the proletariat in par- 
ticular is recognized as being weak, the revolutionaries must regard 
themselves as the leaders of all ‘‘progressive elements’’ regardless of 
their class background. 

These views, which were reinforced by the fact that all the parties 
did have their greatest opportunities under wartime conditions, have 
contributed to the distinctive characteristics of the Southeast Asian 
parties. First, the belief that violence is a prevalent and decisive fac- 
tor in the politics of their societies has encouraged the expectation 
that revolutionary success will depend upon the effective use of 
‘farmed struggle.’’ As a consequence, these parties have shown them- 
selves capable of turning readily to organized violence; and, possibly 
more important, relations within the party hierarchies have tended 
to be of a quasi-military character. Differences in rank are compar- 
able to those in an army — a development which has also been encour- 
aged by the fact that a large proportion of the membership of these 
parties are fulltime workers who depend upon the party for their 
personal incomes. 

The belief that they are leading the ‘‘progressive elements’’ of 
all classes in a practically permanent ‘‘united front’’ strategy has 
encouraged the Southeast Asian parties to conceive of themselves as 
alternative governments. This has strengthened the career character 
of party membership. More important, this attitude has made these 
parties behave less like political groups representing particular in- 
terests and more like organizations seeking to be accepted as the 
legitimate agent for the making of decisions affecting the entire 
society. For the communists, popular acquiescence that is of a dif- 
fuse nature and not contingent upon specific policy programs is 
generally far more important than autonomous popular support for 
specific propaganda goals. 

Although we cannot here go into the complex question of the 
appeals of communism in Southeast Asia, it is important for our pur- 
poses to distinguish the functions of such appeals. There are many 
indications that the communists in the region recognize clearly that 
in manipulating their appeals, the character of their movement condi- 
tions the functional priority of such appeals. Thus, they seem to 
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place the highest importance upon recruitment appeals which will 
ensure that the party organization is adequately staffed with people 
whose commitment to communism will not be affected by changes 
in policies and tactics. (Although in some respects this must be an 
unquestioning commitment, it is basically no different from that 
demanded of those recruited to government agencies in any country ; 
it is not expected that people will enter or withdraw from, say, a 
foreign service every time there is a change in the particular foreign 
policy of their government.) Next in importance seem to be the 
communists’ efforts to receive the broadest possible acceptance of 
the party as a deserving, competent and potentially legitimate ruling 
body. Related to this are the communist attempts to discredit the 
legitimacy and competence of those currently in official positions. 
These functions of popular appeals are significantly different from 
those that are generally considered to be the most important for 
democratic political associations. In particular, the communists in 
Southeast Asia seem to place a low priority upon articulating and 
popularizing specific general values for the purpose of encouraging 
direct and independent support of such values. Apparently feeling 
a strong need to organize even those who display sentiments com- 
patible with their current policies, the communists, in contrast to 
most other parties, have not been content with seeing people actively 
support their professed values without at the same time identifying 
themselves with a party-controlled organization. 

Such distinctions in the functions of popular appeals may seem 
excessively fine, but before discussing their implications let us first 
summarize the distinctive characteristics of the Southeast Asian 
parties. It seems that these parties in seeking to be disciplined 
Leninist organizations have also adopted some features usually asso- 
ciated only with armies and civil governments. Their members are 
generally encouraged to see in the party hierarchy career prospects 
which can provide them with the kind of leadership status and the 
personal satisfactions common to bureaucratic service. At the same 
time, relations between party officials and regular fulltime workers 
tend to be much the same as those between officers and men in an 
army. 

Except in the case of Thailand which was spared the disruptions 
of war, all the parties in Southeast Asia became, in varying degrees, 
this kind of organization during the Japanese occupation or soon 
after the war ended. In Indo-China the Viet Minh actually built up 
their organization along these lines only after the Japanese surrender. 
And it was much the same in Indonesia. In the case of Malaya, Burma 
and the Philippines, the development occurred during the Japanese 
occupation. However, immediately after the war, the communists 
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in all these countries were able to demonstrate their new power by 
performing many quasi-governmental functions, but only in extremely 
isolated areas. 

The reappearance of the Western powers may have restrained 
the communists from adopting more aggressive policies. However, 
they gave few indications that they were disturbed by the fact that, 
except for French dealings with Ho Chi Minh, the Western powers 
preferred to negotiate with non-communist elements over the ques- 
tion of the future status of the various countries. The uncertainty 
that accompanied these negotiations, and the inability of the pre- 
war colonial powers to act in an unambiguous manner toward even 
those indigenous groups for whom they had the greatest sympathy, 
suggested to the communists that events were still moving in a direc- 
tion favorable to them. Also, in some cases the communists apparently 
were excessively confident of their abilities to overcome the political 
influence and prestige of the non-communist leaders. 

It was the gradual restoration of administrative rule which really 
threatened the postwar position of communism in the region. As 
we have seen, their organizations were best designed to be effective 
under conditions of weak civil administration. However, by mid-1947 
it was apparent that the rebuilding of central administrative struc- 
tures in all the countries of Southeast Asia would not wait upon the 
settlement of fundamental political issues. Responsible authorities 
were anxious to restore law and order even though they were unsure 
of the future form that political life would take in their countries. 
This suggested that in all areas there would be at least a temporary 
return to an administrative form of politics. That is, the dominant 
political life of the country would be determined largely by the actions 
of those in the formal government and there would be few generally 
accepted means for measuring the relative power of those excluded 
from this élite. This was as much the prospect in the emergent in- 
dependant countries as in Malaya, which was to remain under colonial 
rule. Indeed, to a large measure, the power of the new national leaders 
was based upon their monopoly of the offices of government. What 
they lacked in the way of well-organized political parties could be 
compensated for by their control of governmental organizations. 

The communists could see that those who were denied access to 
the formal administration of government would have an increasingly 
difficult time in influencing the course of political development. 
There was thus the possibility that they might be forced back to a 
status little better than the one they had had before the war. It was 
clear that the new governing élites would have little opportunity to 
concern themselves with the methods and institutionalized practices 
by which their governments could be made more responsive to political 
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struggles and sentiments throughout their societies. In short, in most 
of the countries constitutional and administrative matters would have 
to be resolved before popular elections could be introduced. This order 
of priority was a direct threat to the foundations of the new com- 
munist power. 

Although individual communists might be accepted as members 
of the new controlling élites, the communists did not feel that this 
could compensate for any weakening of their organizations. Thus, by 
1948, the changing character of political life in most of the Southeast 
Asian countries created a dilemma for the communists. They were 
not prepared to give up the basic form of their party organizations, 
and yet they could see that these structures were likely to be less ef- 
fective political instruments under the new conditions. At this junc- 
ture there were also new developments in international communism. 
Moscow was declaring the end of its uneasy war-time relations with 
the allies; the Cominform was created with Zhdanov calling upon 
the communists in the colonies and semi-colonies to adopt more vig- 
orous policies; representatives of the Asian parties had met in Cal- 
cutta; and the Chinese Communists were scoring their greatest vic- 
tories. It is not to discount the significance of these developments 
that we have emphasized the local problems of the communists. What- 
ever considerations may have weighed most heavily in the individual 
decisions of various communist parties resort to open revolt in 
1948, they were all confronted with immediate problems which they 
might have hoped to resolve by ‘‘armed struggle.’’ 

In pitting their organizations against their respective govern- 
ments, the parties were seeking to recreate the conditions of the war 
and immediate postwar periods during which they had had such 
success. However, only in the case of the Viet Minh were any of the 
Southeast Asian parties able to achieve telling victories by their use 
of organized violence. In Indonesia, after sustaining initial setbacks, 
the communists gave up the offensive and ordered some groups to 
withdraw to isolated areas and others to cease the open struggle. The 
pattern was much the same in Burma, where in time the Burmese 
police and army drove the communists into the less accessible rural 
regions. In the Philippines the active military phase of the struggle 
with the Huks lasted somewhat longer. Only in Malaya did a govern- 
ment commit itself to the complete destruction of the communist 
organization in a conflict which has still not ended. Every attempt 
of the Malayan Communists to disengage themselves from the ‘‘armed 
struggle’’ and to adopt tactics similar to those of the other Southeast 
Asian communist parties has failed because the Malayan government 
has steadfastly refused to slacken its military operations against them. 

Where the communists in the region were able to extricate them- 
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selves from their unsuccessful revolts, they did so without fully chang- 
ing the character of their organizations. As a result they again found 
themselves confronted with much the same problem they had in 1948. 
The nature of political life in their respective countries made it dif- 
ficult for their highly disciplined organizations to be particularly ef- 
fective. In most cases the non-communist leaders did not have at their 
command equally well-organized parties, but they did control the of- 
fices of government. And they generally continued to act in a man- 
ner that effectively excluded others from positions of political in- 
fluence. 

It should be made clear that this ‘‘exclusive’’ character of the 
non-communist élites is not solely based on their control of the formal 
institutions of government, nor is it entirely maintained by a conscious 
desire to prevent others from having political influence. In the main, 
the current leadership groups in Southeast Asia are representative of 
a distinct and remarkably homogenous social class. They have gen- 
erally received some form of Westernized education, and are keenly 
conscious of performing a leadership role in modernizing their societies. 
More often than not they are a part of the most urbanized elements 
in their societies, and among themselves they generally have intimate 
personal and family associations. And they have a sense of common 
identity that was strengthened by experiences shared as students and 
participants in their country’s independence movements. 

Confronted with national élites of this cohesive character, the 
communists in Southeast Asia have been increasingly forced to adopt 
less militant and less conspicuous tactics. Again local requirements 
have coincided with changes in the tactics of international communism. 
In following less aggressive policies the communists have been able 
to hope that various developments might lead to a weakening of the 
non-communist leadership. 

There is first the possibility that the current leaders will create 
excessively high expectations among the people about prospects for 
improved living standards while failing to solve the basic economic 
and social problems of their countries. Widespread disillusionment 
over the benefits of national independence could lead to doubts as to 
the competence of the current leaders. If this should occur there is, 
of course, no reason to expect the communists not to try to exploit 
any social unrest. 

A second development which might give the communists new 
opportunities would be any difficulties which the current élites might 
have in coping with the problem of recruiting new people to their 
ranks. The fact that participation in the independence movement has 
been until now an important criterion for membership in this group 
may make this a significant problem. Since in the future those ambi. 
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tious for leadership cannot claim this distinction, they may come to 
feel that the status of their national leaders is based more on doctrinal 
considerations than on achievements. Also, the Southeast Asian 
leaders are a remarkably young group of people and the age gap be- 
tween them and the postwar generation of potential leaders is not 
nearly so great as the difference in their respective influences. When 
college students become accustomed to thinking of cabinet ministers 
as men in their thirties and early forties they may develop impatient 
career expectations. There is some evidence that one of the reasons 
for the communist interest in the Burmese student element is the 
hope that many students may shortly become discouraged over their 
own prospects of achieving status in the ranks of the national leader- 
ship. 

A third possible development is that some elements of the national 
leadership may as the result of party or factional differences decide 
to end the ‘‘exclusive’’ character of the entire élite group by forming 
a tactical alliance with the communists. This, of course, has already 
occurred in Indonesia, where the last cabinet of the Nationalist Party 
accepted the support of the communists. As a consequence the In- 
donesian Communist Party has been able to realize a greater degree 
of public respectability than any of the other Southeast Asian com- 
munist parties. This has made it possible for them to carry out in a 
somewhat more open manner their program of organizing trade un- 
ions and peasant associations. It has also meant that the communists 
have been able to campaign in the first Indonesian elections as an 
acceptable and not a deviant group. 

We come now to the most fundamental development which is 
certain to change the character of political life in Southeast Asia and 
hence affect the prospects of the communists in the region. This is 
the increasing importance that popular elections will have as they 
become more firmly institutionalized. It seems most likely that those 
in control of the administrative organs of government will have to be- 
come more sensitive to popular attitudes. Those outside the govern- 
ment will probably be able to turn to more effective means for mak- 
ing their demands felt by those in formal office. This will mean that 
the administrative form of politics of the past will be increasingly 
replaced by a popular form of politics. 

There is no reason to suspect that this development will give 
the communists any new advantages. Quite to the contrary, the long- 
run hope of weakening communist influence in the region seems to 
depend precisely upon such a development. It is at this point that 
it is necessary not to confuse the ability of the communists to appeal 
for recruits and their ability to win popular support in elections. As 
we have seen the communists have been remarkably successful in 
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obtaining people for their organizations, but this achievement has 
also affected the character of their parties. As highly disciplined or- 
ganizations of fulltime workers their parties had many advantages 
in performing administrative activities. However, it is questionable 
whether such organizations can serve them well in gaining electoral 
support. Although the communists have been capable of great flexibil- 
ity in their tactics, they have tenaciously refused to change the basic 
features of their party structures. 

It is true that with a more open form of politics the communists 
will have some opportunities to influence public opinion. In a few 
of the Southeast Asian countries they may be able to push the defini- 
tion of ‘‘neutralism’’ more in the direction of ‘‘anti-Westernism.’’ 
However, such advantages are likely to be more than offset by the 
prospect that the current élites will be able to develop closer contacts 
with their mass populations. As public opinion becomes increasingly 
more significant in Southeast Asia, there is every reason to believe 
that it will be the non-communist leaders rather than the communists 
who will have the greatest success in satisfying popular demands. 

In the past few years we have seen a paradoxical situation in 
Southeast Asia: in a region which is supposedly characterized by weak 
civil administrations, it has been the administrative powers of the 
formal governments which have been one of the most effective checks 
on the growth of communism. In the future we may have another 
paradox in that the national élites who are strongly committed to mod- 
ernizing their countries may be able to weaken the communists further 
by becoming more receptive to the attitudes of their less Westernized 
populations. 

In this review of communism in Southeast Asia it has been im- 
possible to treat the important differences from country to country. 
This was not too serious an omission as far as the earlier periods were 
concerned. However, when it comes to discussing the future prospects 
of communism it is far more difficult to find any meaningful general- 
izations which can cover the region as a whole. There are now strik- 
ingly different patterns of political development in the various coun- 
tries, and each one suggests a different possible future for the com- 
munists. In the main, though, it does seem likely that in every case 
the possibility of weakening the influence of communism will depend 
upon the abilities of each society to develop a stable and open political 
process. It already seems not too unlikely that in some of the coun- 
tries this development may lead to the communists’ becoming a mar- 
ginal and deviant group which can have little effect on the country’s 
main political life. In other cases the more likely prospect is that the 
communists will be able to dominate certain elements in the general 
society and thus hamper the workings of the political process in much 
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the same way as the French and Italian parties have done. However, 
even in these cases it would be unjustly pessimistic to minimize the 
strength of the non-Communists. 

The most disquieting consideration is that the communists in 
all of Southeast Asia have shown a readiness to adopt bold and even 
reckless policies. Faced with a gradual decline in their influence they 
may turn to policies which, without bringing them victories, may be 
costly to counter. And there is little doubt that they will try to be 
a constant source of trouble for societies that are already faced with 
great difficulties in introducing representative forms of government. 
They will thus remain as a reminder of what the alternative can be 
if the current experiments in democratic practices fail in Southeast 
Asia. 








SOUTHEAST ASIA BETWEEN INDIA 
AND CHINA 


by C. Martin Wilbur 


Associate Professor of Chinese History at Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Wilbur has recently returned from an extensive tour of the Far 
East and Southeast Asia. 


Two great centers of civilization, China and India, ranking first 
and second in size of population among the nations of the world, 
dominate the map of Eastern Asia. For more than two millennia cul- 
tural influences have flowed into Southeastern Asia from the two 
countries. Evidences of their influence are on every hand, in archi- 
tectural monuments, sculpture, religion, mythology, literature and 
many other manifestations. For a thousand years Indian and Chinese 
merchants have traded along the coasts of what are now Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam. The very 
peopling of the peninsula appears to have been a result of movements 
of groups pressed outward by the expanding Indian and Chinese na- 
tions. In most of the cities of Southeast Asia today there are colonies 
of Chinese and Indians who compete for trade and for jobs. 

The influence of these two great nations upon the countries of 
Southeast Asia, which was strong in the past and is clearly evident 
today, is bound to grow in the future. It seems safe to predict that no 
matter what direction the political evolution of the two nations takes 
they will be rivals in Southeast Asia. They are alternative power 
centers although both are only in the initial stages of the organization 
of power in modern terms. They have rival interests in Southeast Asia 
and represent alternative models for political and economic develop- 
ment. The announced policy of Nehru and Chou En-lai may be that 
of promoting friendly relations between their two governments and 
peoples, and of attempting to cooperate on international questions. 
Such a policy. may reduce friction between the two states and leave 
each a greater freedom to concentrate on internal economic develop- 
ment, but it cannot do away with the facts of geography, population 
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pressure, and existing patterns of migration and trade. These funda- 
mental matters, in addition to demands of security and profound 
differences in underlying outlook, point to rivalry between the two 
great nations in the area where both so strongly impinge. 


Communist China's Interests and Policies in Southeast Asia 


Red China has a great interest in the countries to its south, and 
this interest is bound to grow as the regime drives ahead toward its 
goal of making China a world power. There are a number of related 
aspects to this interest. Strategically, Communist China wants, at the 
minimum, a zone of neutralized states on its eastern and southern 
flanks. It is trying by every means within its presently limited capacity 
to push American power back as far as possible — out of Japan, Oki- 
nawa, Formosa and the Philippines, and to prevent it from becoming 
established in Southeastern Asia, particularly in the three states of 
Indochina, in Thailand or in Malaya. 

The communist rulers of China are dedicated to the expansion of 
world communism. This they regard as an absolute good, and also, as 
a necessity for the security of their own and all communist nations. 
The spread of communism in Southeast Asia, with help from China, 
would enhance China’s security. Strong communist parties are instru- 
ments for counteracting American influence and weakening govern- 
ments that cooperate with America. If neighboring Asian countries 
fall under the control of communist regimes they would automatically 
be added to China’s security zone, as have been North Korea and North 
Vietnam. 

Southeast Asia is also of great economic interest to China in view 
of China’s ambitious plans for industrialization. Oil, rubber, tin and 
rice are all needed and are available there in abundance. The same 
economic facts which made Indochina and Burma, Indonesia and 
Malaya such valuable prizes in the 19th century imperialist contest 
still make these countries economic prizes for a rising state hungry to 
become a world power. There are ways more modern than those em- 
ployed in old fashioned imperialism to gain control of the resources 
of adjacent lands. 

There are about ten million Chinese living in Southeast Asia. The 
Communist regime is compelled by its own claims of absolute control 
of China and of leadership of Chinese nationalism to attempt to win 
the support of these ‘‘overseas Chinese’’ and to control them. The 
Communist regime cannot pass up the stunning opportunity which 
they present. The overseas Chinese are an important potential source 
of funds which may be used to buy the capital equipment China needs 
for its industrial plans. They represent a great reservoir of modern 
industrial and commercial skills and already control much of the 
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commerce and an important part of the modern industry of their host 
countries. Here is a ready channel for China’s economic penetration of 
Southeast Asian countries. The Chinese own tin mines and rubber 
plantations and also work as laborers in these enterprises. They own 
banks and insurance companies, and in several countries dominate the 
rice trade. 

Chinese youth growing up in the lands to the south of China has 
become familiar with local customs and languages, and is potentially 
a prime instrument for the spread of communism and the enhancement 
of China’s influence. Red China has made great efforts to capture the 
loyalty of overseas Chinese youths and to indoctrinate and train them. 
In Indonesia, Malaya, and Singapore communist agents appear to have 
captured the Chinese school systems, and they have gone a long way 
toward this goal in Burma. In Singapore, the almost hysterical 
patriotism of Chinese youths has made them a ready instrument of 
communist pressure against the government of that colony. Each year 
thousands of young Chinese from Southeast Asian countries go to 
China for middle school and college training. There, no doubt, a large 
number of them are fired with enthusiasm for spreading the influence 
of ‘‘the motherland’’ and are learning how to do it. 

China uses many devices to exert influence in Southeast Asia. One 
major instrument is native communist movements, to which Communist 
China gives its support, open or covert as the circumstances permit. 
In the case of the anti-colonial struggle of the Viet Minh against 
France, the support was overt and massive. The Pathet Lao movement 
which poses a threat to the Kingdom of Laos and to Northeast Thai- 
land, has China’s patronage. Support for the communist guerrilla 
forces fighting in Malaya, who are mostly Chinese, is concealed but 
nonetheless real. The relations between China and the communist 
movements in Burma and Indonesia, whose governments maintain good 
relations with Peking, is kept most discreet. But all the communist 
parties of Southeast Asia look to Peking for guidance, for training of 
some cadres, and probably for financial support. In addition Peking 
has given asylum to many opponents of Southeast Asian governments. 

Trade is another instrument of influence which has been used 
effectively in Burma and Indonesia. China has barter trade pacts with 
both countries. Burma depends upon its foreign rice sales to finance 
many of its development schemes. An extraordinary purchase of some 
of Burma’s rice surplus in 1955, when there was a glut of rice on the 
world market, won China the gratitude of the Burmese government. 
Some of the Burmese rice was used by China to fulfill an earlier barter 
deal with Ceylon to trade rice for rubber. 

China is trying hard to extend its influence through diplomacy. 
At present it has diplomatic relations with Burma, Indonesia, and the 
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Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam). At the Bandung 
Conference in April, 1955, however, the Chinese delegation met with 
delegations from Southeast Asian countries such as Cambodia, Laos, 
the State of Vietnam (South Vietnam), Thailand and the Philippines 
with which it has no relations. Chou En-lai used this opportunity to 
try to impress upon these delegations China’s peaceful intentions as 
the first step toward winning them over to formal relations. To have 
a diplomatic mission in a Southeast Asian country is a great advantage 
to Red China in its drive to control the overseas Chinese as well as for 
gathering intelligence and spreading propaganda. 

China uses propaganda of many sorts to spread its influence. 
Radio Peking broadcasts daily in Burmese, Indonesian, Thai, Tonkinese, 
English and several Chinese dialects. New China News Agency pro- 
vides a news service and the Foreign Language Press of Peking 
distributes magazines, books and pamphlets in any country where they 
are not excluded by censorship. China sends a stream of friendship 
missions, cultural delegations, and exhibitions of trade goods and 
Chinese arts and crafts to Burma and Indonesia, and would like to get 
its foot in the door of Thailand, the Philippines and South Vietnam. 

Probably the most effective propaganda device is the grand tour 
of China. Several Southeast Asian heads of state have been received 
in China with lavish honors. In addition, delegations of Asian leaders 
in many fields of life — officials, newspaper editors, professors, labor 
leaders, religious notables, leaders of women’s organizations — are 
invited to China for a five or six weeks’ tour to observe the country’s 
advances since ‘‘liberation.’’ They see much that impresses them in 
new construction, factories, sanitation, education, the emancipation of 
women and a great popular enthusiasm for China’s reconstruction. 
They are likely to witness the May First or October First celebrations 
in Peking. There they will see hundreds of thousands of marching 
youths, peasants, laborers, and minority nationalities in picturesque 
costumes, as well as an impressive show of China’s military might. The 
visitors are assured at every opportunity of China’s friendship and 
peaceful intentions toward its neighbors. And Mao Tse-tung’s way is 
held before them as the model for the emancipation and modernization 
of all Asian countries. 


India's Policies in Southeast Asia 


India’s policy toward its neighbors to the southeast does not 
appear to be nearly so clear-cut and dynamic as that of China. Follow- 
ing a democratic path of internal social and economic development, 
and playing a larger role on the international scene than does China 
at present, India seems less aggressive in wielding its influence in the 
smaller states nearby. 
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India’s foreign policy seems to reflect, primarily, the desire of 
Nehru and his associates to promote world peace and reduce interna- 
tional tensions. This aim is pursued actively. Furthermore, India has 
assumed the cause of the remaining colonial peoples of the world. At 
the same time it has remained within the Commonwealth and has 
strong ties with the United Kingdom. Apparently, Nehru aspires to 
a leadership role for India in the Southeast Asian realm and would 
like to see a broad ‘‘peace zone’’ emerge there, neutral in the cold war 
and outside the Chinese orbit. 

India makes little effort to influence the peoples of Southeast Asia 
by propaganda, nor does it use trade for political purposes. India has, 
however, given financial and arms aid to Burma, some technical 
assistance to Indonesia, and has offered technical and financial help 
to Laos. Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, British Borneo, 
and the State of Vietnam as well as India are all members of the 
Colombo Plan. New Delhi carries on normal diplomatic relations with 
all the Southeast Asian governments. India’s counsel probably carries 
most weight in nearby Burma and in Indonesia; rather less in Thai- 
land and the Philippines. As chairman of the three-power commission 
to supervise the truce in Indochina it has some, but not great, influence 
on the course of developments there. 

The most difficult international issues affecting East Asia include 
problems involving Communist China. Among these have been the 
wars in Korea and Indochina, the claims of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to Formosa, guerrilla warfare in Malaya, fears of China’s 
intentions toward its southern neighbors, and the problem of the status 
of Chinese minorities in all Southeast Asian countries. India has taken 
an active interest in most of these issues, trying to ease tensions and 
put out the fires of war. 

India’s policy toward China is a part of its broader aim of pro- 
moting peace and reducing international tension. India quickly recog- 
nized the new government of China and has pressed for representation 
of the Chinese People’s Republic in the UN. It settled by negotiation 
the problems arising from China’s absolute claims to Tibet, giving up 
the position which Great Britain had gained there. It played a leading 
role in bringing the Korean and Indochinese wars to an end. It opposed 
the creation of the Southeast Asia Defense Organization, which it 
viewed as being directed against China, threatening the return of 
colonialism, and increasing rather than lessening tension in this part 
of the world. At Bandung Nehru played a conspicuous role in present- 
ing Chou En-lai as a man of peace. 

While India has played the role of China’s international friend, 
it has tried quietly and behind the scenes to persuade China’s rulers 
to adopt a policy of actual peaceful co-existence with its neighbors. 
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In concrete terms, this has meant that China should stop giving en- 
couragement to rebels such as K. I. Singh of Nepal and Naw Seng of 
Burma, as well as the former Thai Premier, Pridi Panomyang. It has 
also meant encouraging China to come to a treaty-settlement with In- 
donesia over the legal status of the large Chinese minority there, in 
order to quiet the fears of the Indonesian and other Asian govern- 
ments concerning this problem. 

The ‘‘Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence,’’ which have been 
utilized by China as an instrument of propaganda, were first enunci- 
ated in the Sino-Indian Treaty concerning Tibet, signed in April, 
1954. It would appear that they represented the opening move in 
India’s attempt at a ‘‘moral containment’’ of China. The Five Prin- 
ciples are: mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty ; non-aggression; non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs; equality and mutual benefit; and peaceful co-existence. 

India has urged Southeast Asian governments to pursue this 
general policy of friendliness in their dealings with China. The 
Asian-African conference at Bandung was a keystone in India’s at- 
tempt to create a zone of peace in Asia and to persuade China to ease 
the fears of its smaller neighbors regarding its intentions. 

It will not be possible in this brief article to describe the attitudes 
toward China and India held by the peoples and governments of each 
country in Southeast Asia. The cases of the two neighboring states of 
Thailand and Burma, however, are interesting in this respect, and may 
be analyzed briefly. These states have adopted very different policies 


toward Communist China, one rejecting India’s lead, the other fol- 
lowing it. 


Thailand Faces Communist China 


The position of the Thai government with regard to China is based 
upon deep-seated apprehension. Behind this apprehension is the ex- 
perience of centuries of contact with the Chinese. The ancient home 
of the Thai was in Yunnan and their gradual movement down into 
their present home was partly, and probably mainly, caused by the 
pressure of Chinese expansion. Furthermore, the Chinese minority in 
Thailand is very large in absolute terms and in proportion to the whole 
population. It numbers between two and three million, depending upon 
what criteria are used to designate ‘‘Chinese.’’ As in most of the 
Southeast Asian countries the Chinese are business men. Long before 
the emergence of Communist China the nationalistic government of 
Thailand sought to curb the Chinese minority, to limit the areas of its 
economic activity, and to compel assimilation. 

China is big and nearby. There is no common border between 
China and Thailand, but there is an ethnic frontier zone that embraces 
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southern China, the Shan states of Burma, northern Thailand, Laos 
and northern Vietnam. This is an area difficult to control from distant 
Bangkok, Rangoon, or Saigon. Now that China has a strong govern- 
ment, Thailand’s primary problems are relations with its big northern 
neighbor and policy toward its Chinese minority. 

Fear of Communist China has been sharpened by certain Chinese 
actions. Radio Peking regularly castigates the Thai government, 
although the tone has softened since the Bandung conference. The 
creation of a Thai autonomous region in Yunnan province has aroused 
fears that it might be made a base for a liberation movement and 
training ground for a liberation army. While reliable information about 
this development is very difficult to obtain, the fear of it is strong 
in Thailand. Every now and then the vigilant Thai police capture 
persons suspected of being agents of a liberation movement who have 
penetrated Thailand from China. The former Thai Premier, Pridi 
Panomyang, who was displaced by his opponent, Pibul Songram, in a 
coup d’état in 1947, is in Peking. In July, 1954, Radio Peking carried 
a speech by him ealling for the overthrow of the Thai government. 
This happened only once. Nevertheless, the Thai political world cannot 
but wonder what future role he may attempt to play and how China 
will attempt to use him. 

The Thai government has suppressed the Thai communist move- 
ment and driven it underground. Indeed, there is little scope for any 
opposition to the present ruling group, a dictatorship with only per- 
functory regard for the idea of democracy. With American help the 
government carries on a determined campaign to indoctrinate the Thai 
population against communism and, inferentially, against Communist 
China. 

The policy toward the large Chinese minority is repressive also. 
Late in 1952 several hundred Chinese who were suspected of being 
communists were imprisoned or deported. Pro-communist newspapers, 
magazines, and bookstores were closed down and literature imported 
from China was banned. The police cracked down on leftist Chinese 
schools and in January 1953 they banned and dissolved a communist- 
run Chinese Labor Federation. A ‘‘Free Workers Association’’ was 
organized in its place with backing and a subsidy from the police. 

Besides this anti-communist drive directed at both the Thai 
population and the Chinese minority, there is a broader long-run pro- 
gram attempting to force the assimilation of the Chinese minority into 
the Thai body politic. Discriminatory legislation which goes back to the 
Thirties has been extended and enforced more rigorously in the past 
few years. No alien Chinese may acquire land, nor work at certain 
occupations. In 1948, legal immigration was cut to 200 a year in con- 
trast to the tens of thousands who migrated in the prewar years. A 
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heavy annual head tax on aliens is directed primarily against the 
Chinese, most of whom simply cannot afford to pay it. Chinese private 
schools are severely curtailed. Their principals and most of the teachers 
must be Thai and instruction is in the Thai language. Teaching of the 
Chinese language is strictly limited. It is no longer possible for Chinese 
children in Thailand to get a proper Chinese education except in 
their homes. 

Prince Wan Waithayakon, the Thai Foreign Minister, told me in 
an interview in March, 1955, that the policy of his government toward 
China is defensive, not provocative. As seen by China, however, Thai- 
land’s alignment with the United States and its treatment of the 
Chinese minority must seem provocative indeed. Since 1950 Thailand 
has aligned itself closely with the United States and other Western 
states in opposition to communism. It has not recognized the Chinese 
People’s Republic and maintains diplomatic ties with the Nationalist 
Government on Taiwan. Thailand sent a contingent of troops to Korea 
in 1950 to fight under UN command against North Korea and later 
China. This might be regarded as a form of insurance or a down pay- 
ment for help in case Thailand is attacked by one of its Communist 
neighbors. Thailand has been active in the United Nations and has 
provided facilities in Bangkok for the regional headquarters of several 
UN agencies. In 1954 Thailand joined SEATO and is now working 
out joint defense arrangements with the treaty powers, Australia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In fact the government hoped that Bangkok would be 
chosen as headquarters for the organization. Thailand has accepted 
military and economic aid from the United States. The economic aid 
is apparently applied primarily to strategic projects, being used in 
activities such as the building of five major airfields, improving and 
extending the railway from Bangkok to Laos in the northeast and 
improving port and highway facilities. At Bandung, the Thai Foreign 
Minister, Prince Wan Waithayakon spoke out against communist sub- 
version and questioned the real meaning of ‘‘ peaceful co-existence.’’ 

India exercises very little influence upon Thailand’s foreign 
policy. Thailand has not subscribed to the Indian theory of a ‘‘peace 
area in Asia.’’ It has followed an opposite course in allying itself with 
the United States and in joining SEATO, which Nehru strongly 
opposed. During the latter part of 1955, however, there were signs 
that Thailand’s policy toward China was shifting slightly nearer to 
that of India. After Bandung, China’s peaceful co-existence tactics 
were apparently beginning to have some effect. It was reported that 
the Thai cabinet had become alarmed lest Thailand find itself isolated 
among Southeast Asian states in its uncompromising attitude toward 
China. Thus the government decided that if Communist China achieved 
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representation in the UN, Thailand would recognize Peking. Recently, 
Thailand let down the bars against the importation of some propa- 
ganda literature from Red China, and Bangkok’s shops began to dis- 
play, at cheap prices, consumer goods exported from the mainland 
through Hongkong. 

These were straws in the wind. During the 19th century, Siam 
displayed great agility in playing off the rival interests of France in 
Indochina and Great Britain in Burma, thus maintaining its own 
independence. During World War II it ran a skillful course between 
cooperation with Japan and secret aid to the United Nations. As 
Chinese power grows, Thailand may play the same game of balancing 
the United States against China, while trying to prevent either side 
from achieving a dominant position. In such a situation Thailand may 
move somewhat closer to India and the Indian concept of a neutral 
Asian peace zone. 


Burma's Peaceful Co-existence Policy 


The policy of Burma with respect to China could scarcely be more 
different from that of Thailand. Burma was the first non-communist 
state to recognize the Chinese People’s Republic. It has consistently 
favored the admittance of Communist China to the UN. Prime Minister 
Nu has gone out of his way to cultivate the friendliest of relations 
with Chou En-lai and the government in Peking. Burma declined to 
join SEATO. It was one of the sponsors of the Asian-African confer- 
ence where Communist China met with 22 nations with which it had 
no diplomatie relations. In following this policy of friendliness toward 
Red China, U Nu has acted in close concert with Nehru. Burma 
is the only Southeast Asian country which has common boundaries 
with both India and China. 

Although differing radically from Thailand in regard to China, 
Burma’s policy arises partly from the same background of apprehen- 
sion about China’s intentions. The Burmese people and many of the 
other ethnic groups living in Burma have had a long, and at times 
unpleasant, acquaintance with the Chinese. Burma was conquered by 
Manchu-Chinese armies in the 18th century and Burmese kings paid 
tribute up to the time of the British conquest; in fact the decennial 
‘‘tribute missions’’ continued going to Peking until 1895. Burma has 
many hundreds of miles of common border with China and some of 
this has not been finally demarcated by any treaty. Burmese state 
power is very weak in this mountainous region which is inhabited by 
ethnie groups such as Shans and Kachins who live on both sides of 
the border. There are two groups of communist insurgents — the Red 
Flags and the White Flags— who might receive support from China 
if it wished to make trouble. The outlawed Burmese Communist Party 
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is said to maintain continuous liaison with China, and the Chinese Em- 
bassy maintains close relations with the Burma Workers and Peasants 
Party, which is a front for the Burmese communists. One rebel leader, 
Naw Seng, was defeated by the Burmese army with great difficulty 
but escaped across the border into Yunnan. Reports then came back 
that he and his men were receiving support and training in China, 
although the Chinese government has professed its ignorance of this. 

Burma has an influential Chinese minority, though it is much 
smaller than that of Thailand. Burma faces very difficult problems of 
nation-building. It is internally divided and militarily weak. This 
situation partly explains Burma’s policy of studied friendliness toward 
China. Nothing could suit Burma better than to have China actually 
carry out the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence which its propa- 
ganda constantly stresses. A Burmese friend pointed out to me, when 
we were discussing the policies of his country, that Burma has to live 
with China. ‘‘It is not like you people who can climb on an airplane 
and go back home. We live right here with China as a neighbor. So 
we try to maintain friendly relations. We believe that if we develop 
cultural and trade relations with China it will leave us alone. And 
besides, China has its hands full for ten years.’’ 

The situation in which the 300,000 Chinese in Burma find them- 
selves is very different from that of the Chinese in Thailand. In 
Burma, the Chinese Embassy is from Peking rather than Taipei. This 
means that Communist China can exercise very direct pressure upon 
the Chinese population. When the Republic of Burma recognized the 
People’s Republic of China, control of the Rangoon branch of the Bank 
of China and Bank of Communications passed to the government at 
Peking. The Chinese Embassy uses its control of these banks to put 
an economic squeeze on Chinese merchants. Money is lent on very easy 
terms to merchants who support the regime but is withheld from those 
who do not. To get a loan a Chinese who has two guarantors must do 
only three things: promise to send his children to a Chinese school loyal 
to Red China, fly the flag of the Chinese People’s Republic on speci- 
fied days, and not employ any anti-communist Chinese. Since the 
Chinese bookkeepers and accountants union is completely communist 
the Embassy and the Chinese banks can learn the true financial condi- 
tion of almost any company. 

The Chinese community in Rangoon is split between those sup- 
porting the Peking government and those wanting to remain neutral or 
are committed to the Nationalist side. The Burmese government allows 
the Chinese to have their own schools. The schools are divided between 
those controlled by principals and teachers faithful to Peking, using 
communist text books, and indoctrinating their pupils in patriotic 
enthusiasm for the communist motherland, and those schools which 
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are hostile to Peking or try to remain neutral. The Chinese Embassy 
offers subsidies to schools using approved text books and pressure is 
put on parents to send their children to communist-controlled schools. 
The battle for students is carried on in rival sports clubs and other 
recreational associations, the Embassy providing subsidies for those 
activities that are communist run. 

The Burmese government, while tolerating the Chinese school 
system and registering Chinese schools which maintain standards set 
by the Ministry of Education, does not intend to allow student dem- 
onstrations in which the Chinese flag replaces the Burmese flag and 
huge pictures of Mao Tse-tung are paraded through the streets. This 
sort of thing happened in Rangoon a few years ago and is familiar in 
Singapore and some other Southeast Asian cities. Chinese students who 
ask for passports to go to mainland China for schooling are told that 
they will not be allowed to return to Burma. 

The Chinese press in Burma is also split between neutral, pro- 
communist, and pro-Kuomintang positions. The Chinese Embassy has 
bought out and controls several Chinese dailies. The leading secret 
society struggles to maintain its independence. There are rival Chinese 
chambers of commerce in the larger cities, rival labor unions, and rival 
benevolent societies. One side is in close touch with and probably con- 
trolled by the Chinese Embassy in Rangoon, which has plenty of 
money and operates both openly and clandestinely. The other side tries 
to defy the Embassy. Agents of the Kuomintang have to walk care- 
fully to avoid trouble with the Burmese government. 

What this contest means to the Chinese community in terms of 
tensions, anxieties, personal antagonisms, and conflicts between the 
older and younger generations can readily be imagined. I might illus- 
trate the problem by an experience I had in December, 1954, while in a 
Burmese town on the Irrawadi delta. I visited the local Chinese pri- 
mary school and though it was a holiday the Principal took me through 
the building. On the front wall of the main class room were pictures 
of Sun Yat-sen and Confucius but there were no pictures of either 
Mao Tse-tung or Chiang Kai-shek. I asked the Principal about this 
and he told me that they ran a neutral school, although this was dif- 
fieult to do. He explained that there were not many Chinese in the 
town. If the school leaned toward either Mao or Chiang it would split 
the community and there would have to be two schools. So the leaders 
among the Chinese residents decided to keep the school neutral. 

According to the Principal it was one of the few neutral schools in 
the delta. 

The Chinese minority with its internal war creates a serious prob- 
lem for the Burmese government — a problem faced by every govern- 
ment of Southeast Asia except that of North Vietnam. Are the Chinese, 
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who already have a commanding position in commerce and economic 
services, now to be welded into a tightly organized group fanatically 
loyal to the Chinese People’s Republic and an instrument of its pol- 
icies? That situation would be fraught with risks for the Burmese 
government, as it is already for the governments of Malaya and Singa- 
pore. Burma is very much interested in the treaty signed between the 
governments of Red China and Indonesia dealing with the status of 
the Chinese population in Indonesia. 

Of all the Southeast Asian countries, then, it seems clear that 
Burma follows most closely the policy of India toward China. Although 
it did not choose, as India, Pakistan and Ceylon did, to join the Com- 
monwealth, Burma associates itself with India on many matters of 
foreign policy. The same basic factors which lead India to strive for 
peace and refuse to align itself militarily with either of the major 
power blocs, lead Burma to the same policy. 

U Nu, like Nehru, is trying to mediate between the Communist 
bloc and the West. He visited Peking in December, 1954, and Moscow 
in October, 1955, with a visit to Washington in between. He made a 
point of speaking well of America in Peking and of Red China in’ 
Washington. In Peking and Moscow he praised the accomplishments 
of the communist governments and assured China and Russia of 
Burma’s friendship. In return he has been lionized by Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, Bulganin and Khrushchev. This policy has cut some of the 
ground from under the Burmese communist insurgents. Their terrorist 
activities seem to be dying down. They have been offered an amnesty 
if they will surrender. Could this be a dividend from Moscow and 
Peking, who are now turning a peaceful and smiling face toward Asia? 


Looking Ahead 


Southeast Asia presents a picture of a politically unstable area with 
an uncertain future. Every country has its insurgent movements and 
communism seems to be a rising force. Yet it is difficult to say whether 
the present disorder is part of the receding wave of the struggle against 
colonialism or the rising wave of a new revolution that will see com- 
munist regimes, supported by China, come to power in country after 
country. 

Is this apprehension about communism and Red China’s intentions 
an American scare story? The non-communist governments of South- 
east Asia wish it were only that. Most of them have had to suppress 
by arms serious communist revolts within the past few years or are 
still engaged in the struggle. The Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya and 
Burma have all had this experience. Vietnam has been literally torn in 
two by the anti-colonial and anti-communist struggle. Moreover, it 
appears that Chinese youth in Southeast Asia is, by and large, fanat- 
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ically loyal to Red China, although in only a few countries is it safe 
or expedient to display this attitude openly. 

Communist China is emerging as a great power. Its leaders are 
using a skillful strategy of trying to quiet the fears of neighboring 
countries while China goes about reconstruction and industrialization. 
In the next few years the Chinese People’s Republic will probably 
achieve nearly universal recognition, and representation in the UN. 
It will push its economic penetration of Southeast Asia, enhance its 
prestige with the literate publics there, and increase its means of 
exercising political influence over neighboring governments. India, 
whose power is likely to grow too, will be a steadying influence in 
Southeast Asia, and Japan will become increasingly important in that 
part of the world. But Soviet Russia is also directing greater attention 
to Asia and offering large amounts of technical assistance. 

What will happen in the next decade is unpredictable, but the 
hazards for the free world in Southeast Asia would seem to be in- 
creased rather than diminished by the ‘‘ peaceful co-existence’’ strategy 
of the communist world.* 


* Information for this article was gathered while the author was travelling in Asia 
on grants from the Ford Foundation and Columbia University. Neither institution, 
however, is responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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by Edwin F. Stanton 


A career diplomat of many years experience in the Far East and 
former Assistant Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Stanton became U. S. Ambassador to Thailand in 
1947 and has since retired. 


Foreign policy is an evolutionary development arising from a 
country’s national needs and aspirations, whether real or fancied, as 
they are affected by the needs and aspirations of other nations. It may 
be tinged with idealism and flow in harmony with the foreign policies 
of other nations. Frequently it may be dominated by purely selfish 
interests springing from narrow and rabid nationalism or dangerously 
aggressive objectives. 

We cannot intelligently consider United States foreign policy in 
Southeast Asia unless we bear in mind the circumstances in all 
countries of the area and take note of the forces which have been 
molding their national aspirations and their foreign policies. Many 
forces contributing to present conditions and the emergence of cur- 
rent ideas and opinions stem from the religious, social, economic and 
cultural heritage of each country. But the forces which have had the 
greatest impact upon the peoples and governments of Southeast Asia 
are colonialism, nationalism, and communism. 

What today remains of colonial rule, and of its exploitation of both 
the natural resources and the peoples of the formerly conquered coun- 
tries, is a legacy of underdeveloped economies which the new inde- 
pendent countries are struggling to place on a sound basis. The great 
mass of the inhabitants had accepted colonial rule with resignation 
tinged with resentment. But later they were stirred by young leaders 
fired with a determination to strike off the colonial shackles. Bitterness 
and hatred were combined with a consuming determination to achieve 
independence, forming a nationalism which the colonial powers found 
impossible to stamp out. After World War II, when France, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands sought to re-establish their rule, they saw 
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that the spirit of independence could not be suppressed. Some, like 
Britain in Burma, reacted promptly ; others, like France in Indo-China 
and the Netherlands in Indonesia, gave way reluctantly and then only 
under the pressure of events. 

The spirit of nationalism now prevalent in Southeast Asia, the 
demand for freedom and independence, is a spirit Americans know 
well and admire. The tragedy and the danger has been that the 
communists have early recognized it as ripe for exploitation. There is 
no blinking the fact that the communists have had considerable suc- 
cess in their efforts to extend their influence throughout Southeast 
Asia. The rise of the communists to power in China and the military 
and political strength of this new giant of Asia have aroused both fear 
and admiration among other Asian nations. Chou En-lai has played 
subtly on this mixture of Asian feelings and there is no doubt that 
Peking’s five principles of peaceful co-existence have a potent appeal. 

In the face of the complex and difficult problems and conditions 
existing in Southeast Asia, what are the policies and objectives of the 
United States with respect to the countries of the area? And are they 
being successfully implemented? Before discussing United States 
foreign policy, may I say that, in my estimation, there is a definite 
distinction between long range, basic policy objectives and the im- 
plementation of policy or attempted implementation of policy. 

Our long range objective in the region is to encourage the estab- 
lishment of free and independent countries, enjoying full sovereign 
rights and occupying a recognized and respected position in the family 
of nations. Furthermore, the United States believes that a repre- 
sentative form of government, responsive to the will of the people, is 
in the long run more likely to safeguard newly won independence and 
give that measure of good government needed to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the people. 

This basic policy, formulated at the end of World War II when 
the United States saw that Southeast Asia would emerge as an area 
of great political and economic importance, was and is a right policy 
concept. It is attuned to the aspirations and wishes of the peoples of 
the area. It was realized it might not be entirely palatable to our 
Western allies having colonial possessions in the area. Nevertheless 
it was believed that they themselves would see the wisdom of granting 
independence and establishing a new relationship based on goodwill 
and mutual esteem. It was also realized that the implementation of this 
basic objective would vary in our relations with each country of the 
area and that difficulties would arise. 

On the other hand, a full realization of the complexity and mag- 
nitude of future developments was lacking. For instance, we did not 
correctly gauge the reluctance of some of the colonial powers to grant 
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independence, or the skill and strength of communist efforts to seize 
power, or the multitude of political and economic problems which 
would arise as each country attained independence. Most unfortunate 
of all was our failure to grasp the widespread and deep rooted bitter- 
ness regarding colonialism and the effect of this feeling upon the 
relations of the countries of Southeast Asia with the United States. 

I think it might be helpful to examine briefly how our basic 
policy has been applied and implemented in the several countries of 
the area. 

Negotiations between the British Government and Burmese leaders 
culminating in the granting of full independence to Burma were 
welcomed by the United States. The new Burmese Government was 
confronted by many serious political problems, some arising frem 
communist attacks, others from the desire of the Karen population for 
autonomy, and still others from internal politics and administrative 
difficulties. Equally numerous were economic problems involving the 
rehabilitation of factories, railways and other means of communication 
destroyed during the war, and the revival of the production and export 
of rice, the principal source of wealth and revenue. Some of these were 
the subject of discussions between the United States and Burmese 
governments with a view to ascertaining what assistance the United 
States government and private firms might render. However, it was 
early apparent that the leaders of new Burma were not only ardent 
socialists but wary of foreign economic aid, fearing its possible polit- 
ical implications. The Point Four concept was pleasing to the Burmese 
and indeed to other Asian leaders who were keen to learn and apply 
modern techniques to their own problems which they nevertheless 
wished to solve in their own way. 

But our good relations with Burma began to deteriorate with the 
emergence of Communist China as a great power and the extension 
of the hot-cold war to Burma and the other countries of Southeast Asia. 
We thought the Burmese would welcome military assistance from us 
the better to maintain and defend their newly won independence. We 
were wrong. The Burmese were more apprehensive of Western political 
domination through military assistance than they were of the power- 
ful Communist state along their northern frontiers. We were not suf- 
ficiently attuned to Burmese thinking and psychology and, in con- 
sequence, we further impaired our relations with that country by 
pressing the government to receive a military fact-finding mission and 
to conclude a military assistance agreement. 

There have been other developments which caused the Burmese 
to cool toward the United States, notably their belief that we were 
supporting a band of several thousand Chinese Nationalist troops who 
fled before the Chinese Communists into northern Burma. There, the 
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Chinese Nationalists have become a thorn in the Burmese side by 
reason of their depredations, political intrigues and frequent clashes 
with Burmese troops. The removal of some six thousand from Burma 
to Formosa largely through our efforts has to some extent mitigated 
the resentment felt over this issue. 

The visit of Burma’s capable Prime Minister Nu to the United 
States last summer was useful in clarifying divergent points of view, 
but there is need on our part to attempt to understand the present 
thinking of Burma’s leaders. It is a complex and sensitive mixture. 
There is suspicion of the West, including the United States. We are 
involved because of our support of the French in Indo-China. There 
is a strong desire to avoid involvement in the cold war and dislike of 
efforts on our part to line up Burma and the other countries of South- 
east Asia on ‘‘our side.’’ There is realization of the danger from com- 
munist expansion in Southeast Asia, but the Burmese believe the best 
way to counter this development is by maintaining cordial relations 
with Communist China. Finally there is often irritation with the 
United States for our failure to understand the Burmese point of 
view and Burma’s needs. The matter of greatest present irritation 
relates to Burma’s surplus of nearly a million tons of rice which she 
finds it difficult to dispose of, due in part to competition from United 
States exports of rice, and in part to our policy of seeking to dispose 
of our own surplus rice and other grains by special arrangements. 

Our relations with Indonesia have also deterioriated. Here, again, 
we have made our mistakes by being too insistent upon helping our 
Indonesian friends through plans and arrangements we thought would 
be best for their country, without much regard for their views and 
wishes. Furthermore, the Indonesians have disliked and been suspi- 
cious of our actions as distinct from our professed attitude on colo- 
nialism. Here, again, this feeling stems from our support of the 
French in Indo-China, which to the people of Indonesia, seemed an 
obvious bolstering up and perpetuation of colonial rule. 

This is a distressing turn in our relations with Indonesia, in view 
of the very substantial diplomatic and political assistance we have 
given this nation in its efforts to achieve independence. The fact is 
that during the period 1948-1950, the United States government 
worked continuously, by extending its good offices to both sides, to 
bring the government of the Netherlands and the Indonesian leaders 
into accord on the future of Indonesia. The record will show that in 
these sincere and friendly efforts our government and its represen- 
tatives displayed great patience, tact and firmness which led to the 
Indonesians’ gaining independence sooner than might otherwise have 
been the case. It is all the more painful to note that the initial ap- 
preciation and goodwill felt by the Indonesians toward the United 
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States because of its efforts on their behalf should have been so 
quickly dissipated. Mention has been made of some of the reasons 
why the goodwill formerly entertained toward us has partially evap- 
orated. However, a most potent reason has been the powerful in- 
fluence exerted by the Communist Party upon certain Indonesian 
leaders, labor unions and schools, and the support derived from many 
thousands of partisans scattered throughout the islands. With great 
skill they have magnified all misunderstandings between the United 
States and Indonesia and distorted all differences on international 
matters in an effort to drive a deep wedge between the two countries. 
The fact remains, however, that in Indonesia our diplomatic efforts 
have been governed and guided by our basic policy goal of friendly 
support for a people striving to gain their independence. 

In the application of long range policy in Indo-China we encoun- 
tered the most difficult and complex problems of any country in 
Southeast Asia. We desired to see the three states of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia as independent political entities, governed by stable 
and representative governments. However, France soon became 
embroiled in hostilities with Ho Chi Minh’s forces, and eight years 
of protracted warfare of a bitter and savage nature ensued. In the 
early stages the French did not take kindly to friendly suggestions 
on our part that the situation called for wise political measures gain- 
ing the support of the people by granting independence and thus 
cutting the ground from under Ho Chi Minh. The French contended 
the problem was an internal police affair for the French government 
alone to handle. Nevertheless, our proffered military and economic 
aid, which increased each year, was accepted by the French. They 
used it as they saw fit and without much regard to our repeatedly 
expressed wish that our aid go directly to the people of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia, so that these might benefit materially and be encour- 
aged to defend themselves against the communists and resist com- 
munist propaganda blandishments. 

It was only after the military defeat at Dienbienphu and the 
diplomatic reverses at Geneva that the French, weary of the fight in 
Indo-China, gave heed to our repeated urging to delay no longer the 
granting of independence to the Associated States. There also was 
evident a greater disposition to follow the advice of our military mis- 
sion with respect to the formation and training of independent 
Vietnamese, Cambodian and Laotian forces. However, all this trans- 
pired at the eleventh hour and stemmed from French weariness and 
apathy on the one hand, and Ho Chi Minh’s political and military 
successes on the other. 

In all fairness it can be said that our basic policy objectives were 
pursued in the case of Indo-China, but not with the serious persist- 
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ency which the grave situation in that area warranted. Our preoc- 
cupation with the building up of the defenses of free Europe, and 
the necessity of supporting metropolitan France as a key nation in 
that bulwark, so colored our operational thinking that we were re- 
luctant vigorously to press our ally, France, toward expediting polit- 
ical remedies in Indo-China. An unfortunate and not wholly deserved 
consequence has been the identification of the United States in Asian 
eyes as a wholehearted supporter of France’s efforts to retain control 
of Indo-China. 

Within the past year it has been possible for the United States 
to associate itself much more closely with the Vietnamese, Laotian and 
Cambodian people. This has been accomplished on the diplomatic and 
political level and directly by relief and other aid to the governments 
and peoples of these three states. We are becoming identified in the 
minds of the people as their friends, but there is need for rare tact 
and diplomacy in order to avoid giving the impression that we seek 
to supplant the French as their masters. This is what the com- 
munists are saying and what some French citizens believe. Further- 
more, with political conditions in such a state of flux, particularly 
in South Vietnam, it would be the part of wisdom to avoid becoming 
too deeply involved in local polities, for the leader of today may not 
be the leader of tomorrow. We must continue to give friendly assist- 
ance in the hope that a united government and people in South Viet- 
nam may emerge capable of defending their newly won independence 
from subversive communist efforts to confuse and undermine. 

In Malaya we have supported the efforts made by the British to 
stamp out the Chinese guerrilla groups but we have done so by co- 
operating with the British in efforts to counter communist propaganda 
through informational and cultural programs. We have also marked 
with satisfaction the progressive steps taken by the British to institute 
self-government in the crown colony of Singapore and in Malaya, in 
recognition of the political fact that realization of the national aspira- 
tions of the Chinese and Malayan residents will do more to defeat the 
communists in Malaya than will military operations. Commercial in- 
terests have often been highly critical of the United States with 
respect to prices and purchases of rubber and tin made by us, but 
our relations with the British authorities have been particularly frank 
and cordial. 

Of all the countries of Southeast Asia our relations with Thailand 
have been the most cordial, thus continuing a century of friendship 
interrupted briefly by World War II. Wisely recognizing at the end 
of the war the importance of Thailand as the only independent and 
sovereign country in Southeast Asia, the United States decided to 
give that little country both political and material support. This was 
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done by extending credits to assist in the rehabilitation of the coun- 
try, later by the conclusion of agreements extending technical aid, 
training and equipment to the Thai forces, and by arranging educa- 
tional and exchange programs which are proving most valuable. 
Thailand enjoyed a period of considerable prosperity for several years 
after the war inasmuch as her rice was in great demand and com- 
manded good prices. However, she now faces the same problem as 
Burma and has on hand over a million tons of rice for which she can- 
not find profitable markets. Her principal customers are Malaya and 
Japan, but from the former she receives only sterling, of which she 
has more than she can use, while the barter arrangement with the lat- 
ter is working more in favor of Japan. A third adverse factor is com- 
petition from the United States, now the world’s third largest exporter 
of rice. This is another case where our desire to give friendly support 
to a country on a diplomatic level is undermined by other pressures 
at home. The fact is that what we have done for Thailand has been 
well matched, it seems to me, by the support this country gave us in 
Korea and continues to give us in all matters arising in the United 
Nations and in the Far East. They have proved to be our best friends 
in South Asia. 

I hope the foregoing gives a fairly clear picture of where we have 
succeeded and where we have failed in the implementation of our 
basic policies with respect to Southeast Asia. It is thought by some 
students of our foreign relations that our policy objectives have un- 
dergone great change in the face of the communist threat which has 
developed in this area. I do not believe this to be the case. However, 
it is true that with respect to implementation of policy there has been 
greater emphasis, culminating in the Manila Pact, upon strengthen- 
ing the military defenses of the area as a bulwark against communist 
aggression and/or subversion. 

Of the countries of Southeast Asia, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia 
and South Vietnam have accepted direct military assistance from the 
United States. Thailand has done so without reservations. Laos and 
Cambodia, particularly the latter, judging from statements made by 
their governments, have in mind strengthening their defenses in 
order to preserve better a state of neutrality. With respect to South 
Vietnam, it is difficult at the moment to say exactly what the motiva- 
tion may be. Military aid would seem to have been used as much for 
the purpose of exterminating the recalcitrant political-religious sects 
and other opposition elements as for defending South Vietnam against 
the communists. As for Burma and Indonesia, they want none of 
our military aid which they fear might bring down upon them the 
wrath of the Communist giant to the north and jeopardize their 
neutralist policies. The Manila Pact, therefore, holds no charms for 
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these two nations and its effectiveness is to that extent limited. Fur- 
thermore, it should be borne in mind that while the Manila Pact may 
be a deterrent against open communist aggression, its potency against 
subversive tactics is limited. In the final analysis the successful 
countering of such tactics is dependent upon the determination of 
both governments and people to remain free and independent. 

Nevertheless, the Manila Pact serves a useful purpose. It links 
a number of Western and Eastern nations together in defense of 
freedom and provides for frequent consultation between the signa- 
tories on military, para-military and economic matters. In particular, 
it heightens the sense of security felt by its members. In the case of 
a small country such as Thailand this is especially true, for it creates 
a psychological reaction which bears directly on the will and determi- 
nation to guard against subversion. Finally the adherence of all mem- 
bers of the Pact to the principles of the Pacific Charter, upholding 
self-government, equal rights and cooperation in the economic, social 
and cultural fields, has not failed to impress Asian nations. Greater 
emphasis on these features of the Pact and the Charter would broaden 
their appeal. 

When I first went to Thailand in 1946 and visited the other 
countries of Southeast Asia the reservoir of goodwill for the United 
States was full, because in their minds we stood as the champions of 
freedom and independence. The level in the reservoir has dropped 
by half, for the many reasons I have mentioned but principally be- 
cause we have seemingly supported colonial rule in Indo-China and 
seemingly are only interested in the countries of Southeast Asia so 
long as they are prepared to side with us. These constitute serious 
wedges between us and some of the nations of Southeast Asia. For 
some of these wedges we are responsible; others are legacies of colonial 
rule of the past, and still others have been manufactured by the com- 
munists. But at all wedges the communists have hammered with 
great skill and assiduity. 

It is my belief that some of these wedges can be removed and 
our relations improved. It would be presumptuous for the United 
States to think that it can mold the destinies of other nations, but cer- 
tainly our foreign policy has been and should be designed to maintain 
the most cordial relations with other freedom-loving countries and to 
convince them of the sincerity of our interest and friendship. 

I think it would be helpful for us frequently to reiterate our basic 
policy objectives. These are sound and good, recalling to the people 
of this part of Asia that it is their independence, their welfare and 
their problems which are of primary concern to the United States. 

Secondly, we would do well to make a continuing effort to under- 
stand, in the fullest sense of that word, the thinking, the point of view 
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and the problems of each country in this area. This can best be done, 
I think, in an individual way inasmuch as the conditions and problems 
of each country differ so greatly. To attain such understanding it is 
necessary for the Department of State and other appropriate agencies 
of our government to make a thorough study of each country, using 
all available specialists in the government and enlisting the coopera- 
tion of educational and other institutions having expert knowledge 
of the countries of Southeast Asia. It seems to me there is crying 
need for a group of specialists in the government competent to advise 
the President and members of his cabinet concerning the manner in 
which these countries are reacting to our current diplomacy. We have 
in the government a considerable number of specialists in European 
and Russian affairs, but very few who have made a study of any of 
the countries of Southeast Asia. This is a situation we can and should 
remedy. 

Equally important is the careful selection of all personnel sent 
to serve in this area. We do not have experts to send but it should - 
be possible to select individuals having an interest in the countries 
and peoples of Southeast Asia, friendly and pleasing personalities, 
no racial prejudices, and an ability to adapt to quite different social, 
climatic and living conditions. It is not great numbers but the care- 
fully selected few who will win friends for the United States. 

Finally, I think much goodwill has been engendered through 
our educational exchange programs which make it possible for stu- 
dents and leaders from foreign countries to study and lecture in the 
United States and for our students and teachers to participate in the 
educational and cultural life of other countries. This is a type of 
activity which all countries of Southeast Asia welcome. We would do 
well to encourage it as an earnest indication of our desire to learn 
from others and to help others learn from us. 
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A HISTORY OF THE MONROE DOC. 
TRINE. By Dexter Perkins. Little, 
Brown and Company. 462 pp. $5.00. 


A History of the Monroe Doctrine is 
a new edition of the book originally 
published under the title of Hands Off: 
A History of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
it, Professor Perkins has continued his 
searching study of the Doctrine with a 
re-evaluation in terms of the mass of con- 
flicting and hurried events of contem- 
porary United States foreign policy. 

As perhaps the leading student of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Professor Perkins has 
touched upon one of the most signifi- 
cant subjects of American diplomatic 
history. This work traces its develop- 
ment through a series of historical crises 
which precipitated its birth and which 
later directed its evolutionary career. 
While indicating that modern challenges 
have caused a diversionary focus to be 
applied to the Doctrine, these happen- 
ings have not as yet diminished its im- 
portant status. The author submits, there- 
fore, that an indifference to or an insuf- 
ficient knowledge of its role in foreign 
affairs will greatly weaken the U.S. posi- 
tion in the northern hemisphere. 


Robert S. Cameron 


AN AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA. By 
W. W. Rostow with Richard W. 
Hatch. The Technology Press of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 59 pp. 
$1.00. 


Proceeding from the premise that the 
essential problem of an American policy 
in Asia is to convince the Asian that his 
interests and objectives are common to 
those of the United States in Asia, the 
authors concisely outline the steps which 
we should take to achieve this partner- 
ship with the free countries of Asia. 
“Our postwar experience in Asia has 
made clear that there is still no solid 
basis of common understanding between 
the Western World and the literate 
Asians, who largely determine the course 
of Asian politics.” Professor Rostow and 
his colleagues propose a series of steps 
that would further this understanding. 

The basic aspiration of the Asian is 
to raise living standards to an acceptable 
level for the masses. This aim requires 
for its fulfillment a program of increased 
industrialization throughout Asia. Mr. 
Rostow and Mr. Hatch propose that the 
United States render all possible aid to 
help the Asian countries industrialize by 
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granting necessary funds and by con- 
tributing technical assistance. This eco- 
nomic and technical aid should be grant- 
ed without a reciprocal demand for a 
military pact or an explicit political 
commitment to the West. 

The authors believe that if the free 
Asian countries obtain the desired stand- 
ard of living and welfare before this 
goal is achieved in Communist China, 
the peoples of Asia will prefer Western 
economic and social policies to those of 
the communists. If this assumption is 
true, the spread of communism in Asia 
can be effectively checked. 

An American Policy In Asia is a sober, 
thought-provoking analysis of what the 
United States might do to combat the 
threat of losing all of Asia to commu- 
nism. The proposals put forth by the 
authors are sound, although many of 
them will be considered impossible by 
some schools of thought. Yet the solu- 
tion of a policy for Asia demands a 
positive approach. This analysis offers 
many shrewd suggestions. 


John G. Boyd 


CHINA AND THE COLD WAR. By 
Michael Lindsay. Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press. 286 pp. $3.75. 


The author, who has had personal 
contact with the Chinese Communists 
both before and since their accession to 
power, attributes their growing irra- 
tionalism to the intellectual and emo- 
tional confusion produced by their faith 
in orthodox Marx-Leninism. Strict ad- 
herence to theory has led them to “dou- 
ble think,” or contradictory positions, the 
vulnerability of which the West has 
failed to recognize and exploit. Mr. 
Lindsay points out, however, that the 
Communists have no monopoly on ir- 
rationalism; the West, especially the 
United States, can also be indicted for 
innumerable errors. Mr. Lindsay, an 
Australian, cites chapter and verse, argu- 
ing that it is a mistake for the Western 
powers not to air disagreements in their 
early stages, before their suppression in 
the interest of maintaining a united 
front causes them to assume unmanage- 
able proportions. 

There is much here for both the ivory 
tower theorist and the practical politician. 


John G. Peebles 


THE FORMATION OF FEDERAL INDO- 
NESIA 1945-1949. By A. Arthur Schil- 
ler. W. Van Hoeve Ltd. The Hague. 
472 pp. 


Professor Schiller, a student of Indo- 
nesian law and government for many 
years, went to that country in 1949 to 
undertake a study of adat law,—Indone- 
sian ancient law. However, at the scene, 
he found it necessary to change the sub- 
ject and decided to study the nature and 
structure of the future federated state. 


The author begins his descriptive anal- 
ysis with a survey of historical develop- 
ment of the federal idea in the archipelago 
and explains the organizational structure 
and the problem of the distribution of 
power between the central, regional, and 
local governments, Moreover, he discusses 
the difficulties in creating the federated 
state while the war for independence was 
still going on. 

He goes on to dwell on the adminis- 
tration of justice in the new Republic 
and closes with an account of the meas- 
ures leading to the termination of the 
federal state. Nevertheless, he does not 
condemn nor does he justify the federa- 
tion, but rather points out the fact that 
at the moment of its inception strong 
forces threatened its very existence. 

This one volume is not a complete 
picture of the federal state of Indonesia; 
it is limited by the extent of the material 
available to the author at the time of 
the study. However, the information— 
which Professor Schiller acquired through 
careful documental research as well as 
through personal observations and inter- 
views during his field survey in Indo- 
nesia—is extremely valuable. 

To students of comparative government 
in general and of Southeast Asian polit: 
ical institutions in particular, the author 
presents an excellent work about Indo- 
nesia during its struggle for indepen- 
dence. Furthermore, to the leaders of the 
Indonesian people, Professor Schiller’s 
constructive comments may become a 
guiding light and fountain of strength 
in their attempt to build stable political 
institutions in their home land. “Time 
only will tell what the eventual form 
of government of Indonesia will be.” 
Whatever form it takes let us hope it 
remains a democratic entity. 


Benjamin H. Raab 
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NATIONALIZATION IN FRANCE AND 
ITALY. By Mario Einaudi, Maurice 
Byé and Ernesto Rossi. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 260 pp. $3.50. 


Nationalization has become an integral 
concept and word in the political and 
economic vocabularies of Western Euro- 
peans during the 20th century. Yet, as 
such, it has rarely evoked clear or un- 
prejudiced images. Nationalization is 
much cited as one of the distinctive 
features of the Western European scene 
since World War II. But how it has 
been adopted and applied as government 
policy in France and Italy, and how it 
has worked in practice, have been dif- 
ficult to determine. It is to such pro- 
blems of definition and description that 
the authors of this book have devoted 
themselves, and in doing so have pro- 
vided a useful introduction to the sub- 
ject. 

Professor Einaudi of Cornell Univer- 
sity has contributed an introduction in 
which he considers some general prob- 
lems of definition, draws contrasts and 
parallels between French and _ Italian 
nationalization policies and compares 
their experiences with those of Britain 
and America. Few would disagree with 
Professor Einaudi’s opinion that, in con- 
trast to the Continent, ‘British nationa- 
lization remains to this day a unique 
example of orderly, deliberate and 
reasoned expansion of governmental 
power.” In France and Italy, however, 
the temptation to consider nationalization 
as an end and not a beginning led to a 
failure to relate it to national planning 
and to acute problems of political in- 
fluence and bureaucratization. Professor 
Einaudi believes that nationalization has 
not and cannot serve as a panacea for 
the economic troubles of France and 
Italy. In a brief concluding section he 
outlines problems of administrative re- 
organization, redefinition of present 
boundary lines and relations with supra- 
national agencies that must be met before 
nationalization is extended to new sectors 
of the French and Italian economies. 

Maurice Byé, a French economist and 
Ernesto Rossi, an Italian journalist, have 
contributed, respectively, separate anal- 
yses of nationalization in France and 
Italy. Each author has considered the 
origins, structure and problems of na- 
tionalization in his country and offered 





proposals for the future. Although the 
section on France is the more compre- 
hensive one, both authors have provided 
informative and stimulating treatments of 
a subject that deserves further explora- 
tion. 


Elizabeth Stabler 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917. A 
Personal Record by N. N. Sukhanov. 
Edited by Joel Carmichael. Oxford 
University Press. 691 pp. $10.00. 


Nicolai N. Sukhanov was an impor- 
tant eye-witness participant in the March 
and November Russian Revolutions who 
published his Zapiski o Revolutsii (Notes 
on the Revolution) in 1922. It ran to 
seven volumes, was soon suppressed by 
the Soviet Government, and when ob- 
tainable had to be read in Russian. This 
is the first time that Sukhanov’s notes 
have been available in English. Mr. Car- 
michael has done a first-rate job of 
translating, editing, and abridging this 
important work. 

Sukhanov’s account suggests he was 
at the right place at the right time and 
exchanged views with everyone. He 
describes Lenin’s speech upon his return 
to Russia after the March Revolution 
and notes the reactions of the crowd. He 
tells of meetings of the Provisional Ker- 
ensky Government and sketches his 
friend Kerensky as Premier, the storm- 
ing of the Winter Palace, and the over- 
throw of the Provisional Government. 
Through matchless observations, Suk- 
hanov makes the Revolution come to 
life again. 

Sukhanov records his complaints and 
misgivings fearlessly. In sympathy he 
was a Menshevik, although he thought 
the Bolsheviks were right under the cir- 
cumstances, and bitterly flailed the Men- 
sheviks and the Kerensky liberals for 
their indecisiveness and inability to act. 
Lenin he found “dictatorial,” Trotsky 
“high-handed,” and Stalin a “gray blur.” 

Before the Revolution, Sukhanov was 
a Tsarist irrigation official. An interest- 
ing insight as to the efficiency of Tsarism 
is the fact that during this period he 
was engaged in clandestine revolutionary 
activities. He became a Bolshevik only 
late in 1917 and never joined the Com- 
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munist Party. The Bolsheviks never 
fully trusted him and when Lenin and 
his Central Committee met in Sukhanov’s 
apartment to decide to overthrow the 
Provisional Government, Sukhanov's wife, 
who was a Bolshevik, arranged for him 
to be away at the time. Sukhanov sup- 
ported the economic aspects of the Soviet 
regime but economics and politics soon 
became inseparable. He was tried in the 
Menshevik Trials of the ‘Thirties and 
shortly afterwards disappeared. 


Mr. Carmichael rightly felt no need 
to indicate deletions from the original 
text for the general reader. But he would 
perform a much-needed service for stu- 
dents of Russian affairs if he would 
translate the entire Sukhanov manuscript. 


Andrew Levchenko 


AFRICA IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
Edited by Calvin W. Stillman. The 
University of Chicago Press. 342 pp. 
$6.00. 


Today, the full spotlight of world 
interest is on the continent of Africa, 


for in Africa the decisive battles of the 
twentieth century may well be fought. 

The editor of Africa in the Modern 
World has attempted to draw upon a 
variety of experts in different fields and 
to arrange their specialized reports so 
that a reader may obtain an overall pic- 
ture of Africa. This purpose is to be 
commended, for Africa, despite its great 
importance, is still the “Dark Continent’ 
for too many Americans. 

Unfortunately, the basic conception of 
the book greatly weakens its impact. The 
rapid shifts in subject matter and ap- 
proach leave the reader with a disjointed 
series of impressions and viewpoints. 
Furthermore, the limited space allotted 
each author prevents all but a few from 
exploring their topic fully. 

The one article that emerges concise, 
and yet complete, is Derwent Whittlesey’s 
discussion of various aspects of Africa's 
geographic setting. If only the other 
authors had been able to equal this fine 
piece of exposition, the book would have 
been greatly improved. 


Stephen A. Ruddy 
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A HISTORY OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA. By 
D. G. E. Hall. St. Martin's Press. 807 
pp. $10.00. 


This work purports to be the first 
authoritative single volume treatment of 
the history of Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Vietnam and Malaya. To the best 
of the reviewer's knowledge, it is just 
that. 

The work is of tremendous scope, 
covering the history of these areas from 
the earliest historical times to 1950. It 
is largely expository in style and is 
organized into four “‘self-contained’’ sec- 
tions: The Pre-European Period, the 
Earlier Phase of European Expansion, 
The Period of European Territorial Ex- 
pansion, Nationalism and the Challenge 
to European Domination, Judging from 
the text, the author is most devoted to 
the civilizations of the pre-European pe- 
riod. Many of the illustrations are given 
over to the magnificent art and architec- 
ture of this period which, as Professor 
Hall points out, rival anything produced 
in medieval Europe. 

In spite of its great length, the author 
comments that the work is a “bare out- 
line, perilously compressed and over- 
simplified in many parts.’ However, this 
deficiency is unavoidable and is over- 
come by frequent reference to basic 
sources. The results of the most recent 
scholarly research in the area are in- 
corporated into the text. 

The author also comments that the 
volume is “designed as much for the 
non-specialist reader as for the student 
intending to pursue the subject further.” 
However, the material is so extensive, 
and the transliterations so difficult to 
retain, that the layman will have to go 
through it more than once before the 
main outlines become clear in his mind. 
The person who does this will, however, 
be more than amply rewarded and will 
probably be stimulated to pursue the 
subject further by digging into the ex- 
tensive and excellent bibliography which 
is provided. 

If the author, a Professor of South- 
east Asian History at the University of 
London, has a special thesis it is that the 
nations of the area have unique civiliza- 
tions which have been influenced by but 
have always been independent of those 
in India and China. Professor Hall 
establishes this thesis early in the work 


and carries it through to the present time 
in which these cultures have again 
achieved free expression. The chief value 
of the work proceeds from the continuity 
and perspective which result from this 
approach to the history of the area. This 
is a valuable contribution particularly 
at the present time when, perhaps, only 
15 or 20 years of the history of the area 
mean anything at all to Western con- 
sciousness, 

John F. Kruse 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF _ INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND SECURITY. By Leland 
M. Goodrich and Anne P. Simons. 
The Brookings Institution. 709 pp. 
$6.00. 


“The record of the United Nations in 
maintaining international peace and sec- 
urity cannot of course be viewed with 
complete satisfaction or optimism.” Here 
for the first time appears the most com- 
plete analysis of this postwar record. 


This book is the first volume of a 
series of Brookings studies on major 
features of the United Nations system. 
The authors are Leland M. Goodrich, 
Professor of International Organization 
at Columbia University, and Anne P. 
Simons, formerly of the Department of 
Security Council Affairs, United Nations 
Secretariat. After tracing the develop- 
ment of the United Nations system since 
1945, the authors discuss in detail the 
technical form and procedure by which 
the United Nations operates. Noteworthy 
attention is given to such aspects as the 
submission of questions, the decision to 
consider a question, and procedures for 
clarifying issues. 

Moreover, the authors undertake to 
evaluate the three basic considerations 
underlying the postwar development of 
the United Nations: the peaceful settle- 
ment or adjustment of disputes and situa- 
tions, the use of collective measures in 
threats to or breaches of the peace, and 
the regulation of armaments. 

With respect to the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, the authors note that 
free public discussion in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly gen- 
erally has been accepted as a useful 
means to further the aims of the United 
Nations. “Experience to date does not 
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suggest, however, that free public dis- 
cussion is in all cases the best way to 
promote the spirit of compromise and 
accommodation necessary to agreement on 
controversial issues.” A greater use of 
such devices as preliminary private dis- 
cussions, creation of subsidiary organs 
with limited membership, and the ap- 
pointment of rapporteurs to facilitate 
negotiations is suggested. 

The study examines in detail the expe- 
rience of the United Nations with the 
use of collective measures, especially in 
the Korean situation, and the attempt of 
the General Assembly under the ‘Uniting 
for Peace’ resolution to organize and to 
maintain armed forces in order to meet 
similar situations in the future. Although 
the Assembly can perform a useful role 
in the mobilization of various political 
and economic pressures, “when it comes 
to the actual mobilization and the use of 
armed forces, it would seem that the role 
of the Assembly must be a limited one.” 

The unsuccessful efforts to date of the 
United Nations to achieve the regulation 
of armaments are appraised against the 
background of previous attempts, especial- 
ly by the League of Nations to deal with 
the problem. Despite the fact that ef- 
fective international control of atomic 
weapons is of vital concern, “past expe- 
rience would seem to point to the con- 
clusion that, no matter how serious the 
possible consequences may be of the use 
of national armaments for purely national 
purposes, the effective international con- 
trol of such armaments cannot be achieved 
until favorable international political con- 
ditions exist.” 

This conclusion, the authors point out, 
“indicates that, for the immediate future, 
emphasis must be placed on improving 
relations among the major powers” in 
order to achieve the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

In their over-all appraisal of the acti- 
vities of the United Nations, the authors 
show a profound knowledge and excel- 
lent understanding of the complex is- 
sues involved. This comprehensive and 
scholarly analysis of the methods and 
processes for maintaining international 
peace and security through the United 
Nations, deserves the attention of every 
reader who is concerned with the most 
crucial and basic issue of our time. 


]. Randolph Blocker 
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THE UN RECORD. By Chesly Manly. 
Henry Regnery Co. 256 pp. $3.95. 


In this season of decennial paeans on 
the UN by the “liberal” community, Mr. 
Manly has assumed the burden of ex- 
patiating on the “conservative” dissent. 
He maintains that the events of the last 
ten years have shown the impossibility 
of building international peace and se- 
curity on the UN assumption of Soviet- 
American cooperation. 

This work is at once biting and pro- 
vocative. It is an interesting as well as 
interested presentation of a thesis that 
deserves rational and critical examination 
from scholars of all persuasions from 
“conservative” to “liberal.” Mr. Manly’s 
book merits neither peremptory acceptance 
nor rejection but certainly broad and in- 
quisitive consideration. 


Walter Darnell Jacobs 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Philip C. Jes- 
sup, Oliver J. Lissitzyn and Adolf 
Lande. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 173 pp. $1.75. 


This book is divided into two sections 
and the latter part contains an earlier 
work by the late Professor Joseph P. 
Chamberlain. The first part consists of a 
study written by Philip C. Jessup, Oliver 
J.Lissitzyn and Adolf Lande. The con- 
tinuity of the text is achieved through 
a recent review of international organ- 
ization by these three writers as a sup- 
plement to the earlier work. 

The authors indicate that the influence 
of technological change has given rise 
to a number of agencies which operate 
on an international level. 

Such agencies are the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board, the International Air 
Navigation Commission, the International 
Whaling Commission and others which 
are not commonly known. The authors 
discuss the increasing role of the indivi- 
dual in his relationship with these agen- 
cies as well as the growing influence of 
private organizations on a consultative 
basis. The authors have especially al- 
luded to the voting process of these 
agencies whose decisions have binding 
effect upon member states whenever a 
majority vote ensues. Consequently, the 
nature of international society has 
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changed with the modification of state 
sovereignty. 

Here is a volume which profiles the 
complex pattern of international organi- 
zation today. The volume is compact, in- 
formative and readable and offers ex- 
cellent insight into the contemporary 
nature of international organization. 
Those who desire a short but an author- 
itative account of this important aspect 
of international life will find this 
volume necessary reading. 


Harold Grant 


THE PASSING OF AMERICAN NEU- 
TRALITY, 1937-1941. By Donald F. 
Drummond. University of Michigan 
Press. 409 pp. $7.50. 


Between 1937 and 1941 American 
foreign policy began the shift from tradi- 
tional isolationism to that of active 
diplomatic intervention in the affairs of 
Europe and Asia. The policy of non-in- 
terference, particularly in European af- 
fairs, was a time-hallowed one since the 
adoption of the Constitution. World War I 
saw America budge slightly from this 
position to become an “Associated” 
power but after the war there was a 
prompt return to isolationism. The pe- 
riod from 1937 to 1941 was a transi- 
tional one, and since the Second World 
War, the problems of U.S. foreign policy 
have become incredibly complex as a 
result of the cold war and American 
involvement everywhere in the world. 

This book explains how the growing 
involvement of the U.S. in world affairs 
came about. As such, it deals with the 
“weightiest development in the country’s 
external relations since the adoption of 
the Constitution.” Mr. Drummond’s book 
is a lucid, well researched study of the 
Roosevelt Administration’s diplomacy. 

He shows that until 1937 American 
foreign policy was “tentative, shapeless 
and wholly secondary to the treatment 
of domestic problems.” In the face of 
diplomatic and military aggression in 
Europe and Asia, a feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of the U.S. to preserve 
peace and to preserve our own security 
began to pervade even Congress. The 
upshot was revision of the extremely isola- 
tionist Neutrality Act of May 1, 1937, 
which hindered the effective conduct of 
U.S. foreign policy. As war drew near, 


the U.S. became a neutral belligerent 
justifying its measures on the grounds 
of national security. 

Mr. Drummond concludes there was 
considerable skillful diplomacy on the 
part of the U.S. in the repeal of the 
Arms Embargo, the State Department's 
avoidance of a break with Russia, leav- 
ing open the opportunity for peace nego- 
tiations with the Germans, and freezing 
the U.S. assets of occupied countries. 
Stressing the significant growth in the 
feeling of responsibility after 1937, the 
author concludes that American foreign 
policy was “neither independent nor dy- 
namic” and that it was “defensive from 
beginning to end.” 

Andrew Levchenko 


THE RISE OF CHINESE MILITARY 
POWER: 1895-1912. By Ralph L. 
Powell. Princeton University Press. 
383 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Powell’s work is the high water 
mark in Western scholarship on military 
developments in China during the first 
years of the twentieth century. In The 
Rise of Chinese Military Power his thesis 
is that Chinese frustration at the failure 
of imperial troops in the Taiping Re- 
bellion, the Opium and Arrow Wars and 
the Sino-Japanese War led to demands 
for the erection of a respectable military 
power. Mr. Powell traces this thesis 
from Shimonoseki to the Manchu abdi- 
cation. He gives special emphasis to the 
tise of Yuan Shih-k’ai and Chang Chin- 
tung, personalities who virtually dom- 
inated the military scene in this period. 
Furthermore, the author shows that the 
future Chinese revolutiori and the sub- 
sequent seizure of power by Mao had 
two diverse bases founded in events 
of the early part of the century. The 
first of these was a questioning on the 
part of the Chinese people of the validity 
of those beliefs which had provided them 
centuries of stability. The second basis 
was the creation of that military force 
necessary to push over the political edifice 
weakened by ideological doubts. 

Professor Powell judges capably and 
thoroughly — his “after action critiques” 
are a high point of the book — and his 
opinions, as well as the rest of the text, 
are based on perceptive and intelligent 
research. 

Walter Darnell Jacobs 
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GERMAN DEMOCRACY AT WORK. By 
James K. Pollock, Henry L. Bretton, 
Frank Grace, Daniel S. McHargue. 
The University of Michigan Press. 208 
pp. $4.50. 


In the summer of 1953, four Amer- 
ican university professors visited Ger- 
many to study and observe the political 
scene before the forthcoming elections 
and to evaluate the democratic progress 
of the newly-established Federal Republic. 
Their report was overwhelmingly enthu- 
siastic: ‘“The German commitment to a 
democratic state appears sincere . . . The 
election of 1953 will go down in history 
as one which registered a clear expression 
of the popular will in favor of Adenauer’s 
policies, and which gave to his govern- 
ment a stronger and more stable base 
than exists in any other West European 
country. The election results were clear 
and unmistakable . . . Germany’s internal 
politics were clarified; its foreign posi- 
tion strengthened.” 


German Democracy at Work is an 
analysis of the history, ideals, pro- 
gram, voting strength and sociological 
character of the Christian Democratic 
Union and the Social Democratic Party 
and of their attempt to promote a sound 
democratic administration in Germany. 
Furthermore, the authors present an in- 
formative discussion of the new electoral 
machinery which provided for a com- 
promise between the system of propor- 
tionate representation and election by 
plurality vote in single member districts. 


Embracing the principles of Christian 
Socialism, principles which Professor 
Grace feels are analogous to those of 
Western Democracy, the CDU/CSU 
union is shown to be a party of common 
belief in the “method of gradualism and 
freedom designed to avoid the extremes 
of either individualism or collectivism.” 
Together with the Free Democratic Party 
and the German Party, the CDU/CSU 
has wholeheartedly accepted the Amer- 
ican policy of European defense through 
European integration. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party, on the other hand, has failed 
to adjust itself to post-war political 
realities and is still operating within a 
framework of tight doctrinairism. Never- 
theless, the authors express the opinion 
that this major opposition party is also 
of high democratic calibre and of pro- 





Western orientation: “The story of the 
SPD is the story of a party which in- 
cludes countless men and women ded- 
icated to the highest ideals and the pro- 
position that Germany must be made 
safe for social justice and democracy.” 


The authors could not have been more 
favorably impressed with the excellent 
functioning of the German state and 
with its democratic character. Such vital 
problems as German nationalism, “‘re- 
vanchism,” militarism, and authoritarian- 
ism are, however, dismissed in a rather 
superficial manner. The authors con- 
tinually stress the “thorough change”’ to- 
ward democracy and international coop- 
eration which has enveloped the Ger- 
man scene. A comprehensive examination 
of the difficulties and problems facing 
the regime is avoided, and many aspects 
of the “German Problem” relevant to 
the discussion are thus ignored. As a 
result, the authors’ optimism is not 
thoroughly convincing. 


Gabriella Rosner 


DEMOCRACY IN WORLD POLITICS. By 
Lester B. Pearson. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 123 pp. $2.75. 


The political problems facing the world 
today, Canada’s foreign minister believes, 
are really not new; they are now only of 
a greater proportion than previously and 
the penalty for blundering is heavier than 
before. 


Mr. Pearson finds hope and a possible 
solution to some of those problems in 
the degree to which the West accepts 
and strengthens the principle of coali- 
tion, abandons open diplomacy — an un- 
realistic technique of “negotiating in the 
spotlight” — and supports and _partic- 
ipates in the United Nations. 


The author reviews the evil of “‘spot- 
light” diplomacy, concluding that its 
danger is that “as public expectation and 
excitement increase, deliberation is apt 
to be confused with dullness and com- 
promise with capitulation.” He does not 
regard the United Nations as spotlight 
diplomacy but rather believes that “it 
symbolizes the community of nations and 
their interdependence. It is needed in a 
world greatly divided.” Besides, Mr. 
Pearson feels that a greater part of UN 
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operations is done not in the spotlight 
at all. 


This book comprises a series of lec- 
tures given at Princeton University. Its 
thesis is not new. The problems and the 
approaches to possible solutions are 
alréady objectives of the West. To the 
extent that our goal must be constantly 
kept in view, however, this book is a 
welcome reminder. 


Ernest Eastman 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 
1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig. Ox- 
ford University Press. 536 pp. $11.50. 


Here is an exhaustive study of the role 
of the Prussian Army in Europe from 
1640-1945 and of its effect on world 
politics. Professor Craig has used a vast 
amount of research in his attempt to il- 
lustrate the effect of the Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff on the European political 
sphere throughout the era of the Prussian 
State. He shows that all the attempts to 
place politics outside the Army were con- 
stantly defeated. Although the basis of 
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the Army was finally changed, social and 
constitutional reforms were, nevertheless, 
consistently repelled. To the Army, these 
reforms represented a threat to any gains 
acquired from the Frederician State. 


Professor Craig begins his analysis with 
a discussion of the Army during the time 
of Frederick, the Great Elector, and traces 
its gradual increase in influence and its 
decline during the Napoleonic era. The 
reforms that follow in the political sphere 
and those of Scharnhorst in the military 
sphere, are then thoroughly explored. 
The Army’s ability to influence the King 
is a consistent factor which hampers 
constitutional and social reform. 
Professor Craig writes very clearly on 
a difficult subject. He has shown that 
politics and the Army have not mixed 
well. But Prussia was never able to 
escape this disastrous mixture because the 
Army’s power was great and its interests 
were constantly threatened by the body- 
politic. The fatality of such a system is 
ably described. 
Ray W. Aston 


POLISH POSTWAR ECONOMY. By Thad 
Alton. Columbia University Press. 
1955. 330 pp. $5.75. 


As a venture into the much-neglected 
area of East-European economics, this 
doctoral dissertation under the auspices 
of the Russian Institute at Columbia is 
a noteworthy contribution. Recognizing 
the hazards of a study based on official 
statistics, the writer has nonetheless suc- 
cessfully approximated his aim of chart- 
ing Polish performance in terms of 
planned goals in important sectors of 
the economy. While his chief concern 
has been more to record this perform- 
ance than to evaluate it, he has made a 
start in differentiating between develop- 
ments which are attributable to govern- 
ment policy and those which are not. 


The economist may regret that more 
in the way of independent analysis has 
not been attempted. The non-economist 
may find it overloaded with statistics. 
But the student of East-European gov- 
ernment should find it illuminating. 
especially as it discloses a number of 
informal divergences from the Soviet pat- 
tern. 

Elizabeth G. Korbonski 
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MEXICO AND THE SPANISH REPUBLI- 
CANS. By Lois E. Smith. University 
of California Press. 137 pp. $1.75. 


The Mexican policy of support for the 
Spanish Loyalist government is analysed 
in this book. The author first seeks the 
reasons for the support, then traces the 
development of policy from the 1936 
civil war to present times. Although 
Mexico insisted that her attitude was 
based on the principles of international 
law, Miss Smith contends that emotional 
factors were equally important. Further- 
more, Mexican moral and material aid 
during the war and her post-war accept- 
ance of Loyalist immigrants are fully 
described. 

Miss Smith has been most successful 
in clarifying the relationships between 
the Loyalist groups. Source material is 
used extensively and the book contains 
very valuable statistical appendices. The 
author has not, however, come to any 
conclusions regarding the fundamental 
aspect of Mexican-Spanish relations to- 
day. The Republican government of 
Spain no longer exists, yet Mexico re- 
fuses to recognize Franco. Can this pol- 


icy endure? Robert R. Cohoes 


IRAN: PAST AND PRESENT. By Donald 
N. Wilber. Princeton University Press. 
252 pp. $4.00. 


In this brief history of Iran, Mr. Wil- 
ber highlights the more important social 
and political aspects which have in- 
fluenced the cultural development of 
Iran and which add considerably to the 


understanding of the situation in Iran as 
it exists today. Also included in this 
third edition is a description of the com- 
plex events which have occurred in that 
country in the past few years, as well as 
an attempt to project the future of Iran. 
By doing this the author is able to sub- 
stantiate his claim that communism will 
not engulf Iran if American aid and sup- 
port are maintained. 

This small volume might well be 
called a hand-book on Iran. It covers 
almost everything, but explores deeply 
almost nothing. However, it serves its 
purpose well, for it allows the layman 
to familiarize himself with another part 
of the world about which little is known 
and less has been written. 


Robert A. MacDonald 
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NATIONALISM: ITS MEANING AND 
HISTORY. By Hans Kohn. D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Inc. 192 pp. $1.25. 


“The twentieth century is the first 
period in history in which the whole of 
mankind has accepted one and the same 
attitude, that of nationalism.” It is be- 
yond question that nationalism is the 
most dynamic force operating on the 
world scene today. This apotheosis ot 
the nation-state, its historical roots and 
development, is the subject to which the 
world renowned scholar, Professor Hans 
Kohn, devotes himself in this new book. 


Nationalism: Its Meaning and History 
is divided into two sections. The first 
half examines the present world-wide 
status of nationalism and its historical 
background. Though often sketchy, this 
historical analysis examines the political 
ideas and the social structures of the 
various countries in which nationalism 
has taken root, in order to explain its 
many and diverse forms. Although valu- 
able, the present work only adumbrates 
the complex development of modern na- 
tionalism and is no substitute for the 
richer and more exhaustive treatment 
which Professor Kohn gave in his The 
Idea of Nationalism. Unfortunately, the 


earlier work only carried his analysis in- 
to the eighteenth century. It is hoped 
that Professor Kohn will in the future 
apply his brilliant historical insight to 
a further expanded study of nationalism 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the period in which nationalism grew in- 
to a world wide movement. 


The second section contains excerpts 
from those writings most indicative of 
the diverse nature of nationalism at dif- 
ferent times and in different countries; 
from Machiavelli, Herder, Hegel and 
Acton to Wagner, Mussolini, Nehru and 
Sun Yat-sen. 


It is rather fitting that Professor Kohn 
ends his “Readings” with excerpts from 
the writings of two Asiatic nationalists, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sun Yat-sen. To- 
day it is in Asia rather than in Europe 
that nationalism has awakened new hopes 
and stirred the peoples into a new self- 
consciousness. However, in Asia ‘“‘na- 
tionalism is considered a panacea for all 
problems and its impatient penchant for 
action . . . made it susceptible to Com- 
munist influences.” Thus nationalism 
carries both a promise and a peril. 


Morton Schwartz 
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